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War Assets 
Disposal 


guste is no more difficult problem for the 
government of a country which is emerg- 
ing from a state of war than that connected 
with the disposal of the assets acquired for use 
in the conflict. Those among these assets 
which have no value for the uses of peace 
afford little trouble; but quite a large pro- 
portion of the things which men use in war- 
fare are also useful when the war is over. As 
taxpayers and as consumers, the citizens would 
naturally like to see these useful things placed 
at their disposal at low prices. But as pro- 
ducers, and as persons interested in maintain- 
- f@ ing a high level of productive activity, they 
jm have entirely different views; they regard the 
™ salvage and sale of these articles as constitu- 
ting illegitimate competition. And that they do 
™ constitute competition, and competition not 
limited by any factors arising out of cost, is 
, obvious enough. The result is a governmental 
} dilemma, between the desire to give the people 
cheap goods and to recover some small amount 
towards the reduction of taxes, and the desire 
to put no discouragement in the way of enter- 
prisers planning to produce new goods with 
which the war remainders might be in com- 
petition, 

The American and Canadian governments 
| are on the horns of this dilemma at the present 
» time, and if reports speak truly they are 
generally solving it in favor of the producers, 
by a very large scale destruction of goods 
which the consuming public would be delighted 
to buy if it were given the chance. It happens 
that this destruction is coinciding with a period 
in which industry is proving disappointingly 
slow in getting back into production, for rea- 
im sons which need not be blamed on any par- 
® ticular class but are perhaps in the main the 
result of the general restlessness and a pro- 
found uncertainty as to the future value of 
the dollar. But this coincidence greatly inten- 
sifies the indignation with which people hear 
of the destruction of large supplies of articles 
which they urgently want and which they 
cannot obtain in sufficient quantities from cur- 

rent production. 

In the conditions of reduced productivity 
which have characterized almost all branches 
of manufacturing industry in Canada since 
early spring, it seems to us that there is justifi- 
cation for a general review of the principles 
which are being followed in the disposal of 
war assets. There is now much less reason for 

Sy destroying valuable assets for fear of their 
effect upon the competitive market; whatever 
that effect may be, it need be no greater than 
the effect that would have been produced by 
the articles that would have been made if in- 
dustry had not been paralyzed to so large an 
extent during the present summer. 

One defect in the government’s disposal 

# methods which seems widespread and could 

# easily be remedied is the lack of publicity when 
the goods are offered for sale. It seems to be 
a common condition for sales to be effected 
when only a small fraction of the possible pur- 
chasers are aware that the offer is being made, 

® the result being at least an appearance of 
favoritism and a possible loss to the govern- 
ment and excessive profit to the purchaser. 

But no defect in the method of disposal can 

be so serious, in present conditions, as the 

actual destruction of things which the public 

needs and which are in short supply and likely 
to remain so for another year or more. 
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Dollar Exchange 


WE DO not recommend anybody to assume 

that the shift in the relative values of the 
American and Canadian dollars has necessarily 
reached its limit, merely because the Canadian 
dollar is now at par with a dollar which is 
Supposed to be convertible for gold. As a 
matter of actual fact gold is selling freely in 
open markets at many more dollars to the 
ounce than the official American rate, and 
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there is nothing to prevent the Canadian dollar 
from going to a premium over the American 
dollar, if the American price level shows too 
much of a rise and the Canadian authorities 
continue in their determination to keep the 
Canadian price level down. The only difficulty 
then would be that of preventing the Canadian 
markets from being stripped of goods by Ameri- 
can purchasers, and the depreciation of the 
American dollar in terms of the Canadian dollar 
would be a most effective method of doing so. 
There are probably not many people in a 
position to convert Canadian into American 
dollars on any large scale, owing to the ex- 
change controls. But to those who are in such 
a position we suggest that they look very 
carefully into the prospects that lie before the 
two countries, before they effect any such ex- 
change; and to those who have American funds 
which they are free to convert into Canadian 
funds we suggest that the exchange still offers 
very strong attractions, if they can afford to 
wait a while before converting back again. 
The process which has started in the United 
States is one which will be extremely difficult 
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to stop. Americans have abstained hitherto— 
except for their rather too extensive black 
market operations—from cashing their bonds 
and credits for the purpose of bidding for 
goods and equities, for they have believed that 
they were fairly well secured by their govern- 
ment’s policies against any substantial rise in 
the price of these things. Now that they know 
that government policies have ceased to govern 
the matter, and see the price rise in active 
operation, they are likely to feel a strong desire 
to get into the market as buyers before it has 
risen too far, and their competition to do this 
is all that is necessary to send the market 
temperature many degrees higher than it is 
at the present writing. 

Moreover the effective enforcement of the 
controls, if an attempt is made to reestablish 
them, will become more difficult as a result 
of the failure of the past fortnight; for public 
confidence that the official price level can 
actually be held has received a severe shock, 
and if controls are attempted again the reliance 
on the black market will be even stronger, so 
that the controlled price will become nominal 
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owing to the lack of any supplies at that figure. 
This had been the case with meats in the urban 
centres for the best part of a year, and was 
already extending to many other articles. 

A rise in the price of sterling in terms of 
American, and therefore Canadian, currency 
is also entirely possible and indeed not unlikely. 
The existing low price favors the export of 
British goods to the United States, but this 
cannot in any case amount to more than a 
small fraction of the goods which Great Britain 
needs to purchase from the United States, and 
which, if quoted originally at a high price in 
dollars which are then converted into sterling 
at a high rate of exchange, will be bound to 
exercise an upward influence on the British 
price level. The reasons for an upward valua- 
tion of the pound in terms of U.S. dollars are 
only slightly less than the reasons for the up- 
ward valuation of the Canadian dollar, and 
relate entirely to the preservation of the inter- 
nal price level. Great Britain however can 
afford to defer action until the American price 
situation has straightened itself out, which 
Canada could not do. 


Religious Freedom 


HE character of the ecclesiastical organiza- 

tion of Jehovah’s Witnesses is so radically 
different from that of the ordinary Christian 
church that it raises many of the legal problems 
which used in earlier days to be raised in con- 
nection with the Quakers. It is therefore im- 
portant that these problems should be settled by 
the highest available authority, and we regret 
that the Supreme Court of Canada has decided 
that it has no power to review the judgment 
of the Ontario Court of Appeal in the Greenlees 
case because no pecuniary rights are involved. 
The Greenlees case was an action against the 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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Let's Emphasize the Fact That a 
Hungry World Looks to Us 


Editor, Saturpay NIGHT: 
WE MUST all realize that the food 
situation continues serious 
when the British Government must 
impose bread-rationing. Voluntary 
saving of food in Canada can be 
effective only if it is backed-up by a 
really big campaign. It seems to me 
that the Canadian Government 
should (a) extend rationing, or (b) 
take large amounts of food out of 
domestic channels, or (c) allow 
some agency or agencies to collect 
food for Europe. Whatever policy is 
adopted should be supported by an 
information program so that people 
would have a positive sense of con- 
tributing to others’ need. 

It’s all very well for us to feel 
pleased that we have met all our 
commitments, but many of us feel 
that the commitments should have 
been higher. We think particularly 
of the hungry people’s impressions 
of democracy. If we allow demo- 
cracy to become synonymous with 
starvation rations it will not sur- 
vive, let alone flourish, in Europe or 
Asia. 
Toronto, Ont. CATHERINE STEELE 


A Matter of Lunacy 


Editor, SaturpAy NIGHT: 
\ R. PEDDIE’S recent letter (S.N. 
. June 8) refers to “the lunacy 


known as Social Credit.” May I not 
refer to booms, slumps, strikes, fore- 
closures, suicides, and the slaughter of 
innocents as attributed to the lunacy 
of Social Debt? ; 
Mr. Peddie differs in no respect 
from the usual critic of Social Credit 
in that he condemns what he thinks 
is Social Credit. Possibly be assumes 
that Social Credit is merely monetary 
reform whereas it is the policy of a 
philosophy. It is because money is 
such an efficient mechanism of ad- 
ministration that Social Crediters 
see why the money control of the 
world is so immensely important. 
Mr. Peddie might be surprised to 
learn that a Social Crediter could 
agree with many points in his letter. 
For instance we _ recognize _ that 
“prices contain items not represented 
by money anywhere, and that these 
unmonetized items are represented by 
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debt which is increasing and which 
cannot be liquidated.” In the cost 
accountancy of price creation there 
is the tacit acceptance of usury, but 
usury is profit on an_ intangible. 
Then again, Major Douglas has antici- 
pated Mr. Peddie’s contention of the 
benefits derived from a progressive 
reduction in prices in his Discount or 
Compensated Price. One might say 
Social Credit could be achieved by a 
continuous fall of prices, accompan- 
ied, of course, by compensation to the 
producer. It is this fall of prices that 
both the cartels and the banks are 
determined to resist. 

Victoria, B.C. (Masor) A. H. JUKES 


Questionable Figures 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 

N your issue of May 25 you print a 

letter from my friend, Eugene 
Forsey. I cannot but wonder if much 
of his statistical comparison isn’t 
fallacious. 

He quotes index numbers for wage 
rates. With these he compares index 
numbers of “total dividends, bond and 
debenture interest and mortgage in- 
terest’. If that is what these latter 
index numbers actually represent, it is 
clear that the comparison does not 
represent the rates of “earnings of 
capital” at all. For that, what would 
be required would be an index of 
the ratio of these total payments to 
amount invested from year to year— 
something like the percentages of 
earnings to “net worth” which the 
National City Bank of New York 
periodically publishes for a certain 
large section of the economy of the 
United States. 

I faney that Canadian statistical 
records would hardly enable the 
formation of an index accurately re- 
flecting the rate of earnings on all 
capital, nor would Canada be alone 
in that respect. But it might be pos- 
sible to arrive at figures for a certain 
section of Canadian capital invest- 
ment, analogous with those for the 


United States mentioned above. And 
surely such a figure would be the 
only one legitimately comparable 


with indexes for wage rates in any- 
thing like Mr. Forsey’s manner. 


Chester, N.S. WINTHROP BELL 


Union Housework 
Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 
“ESVERY home a union shop” sug- 
Mr. J. N. Harris in your 
issue of June 15. And why not? In 
Vancouver we have a union (Local 
211, A.F. of L.) and that’s the way 
it’s going to be from now on. At last 
we have a voice in seeking worth 
while conditions and wages for our 
class of labor. When the British La- 
bor Government considers putting 
all household workers, including 
private help, under existing legisia- 
tion we are all hopeful. I have 
brought similar proposals before our 
B.C. Legislature and I am confident 
that in the course of time — and 
argument—we shall get justice. 
The Home Aides help women who 
can’t afford to pay for more than 
four or eight hours work once or 
twice 2 week. Twenty dollars a week 
is the wage—-and living out. 
JOSEPHINE 


gests 


HALLOCK 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Of The Japanese 
Editcr, SATURDAY NIGHT: 
EARTILY I approve of your edi- 
torial, “Rescind The Orders.” 
(S.N. June 22) I taught school] for 
nearly thirty years, fifteen of which 
in British Columbia. There I came in 
direct contact with Japanese children 
in the public schools and indirectly 
with their parents. These children 
were among the most obedient, indus- 
trious and clean, physically and mor- 
ally, of any of my pupils. The fact 
was cheerfully acknowledged on occa 
sion by their white fellow-pupils, not- 
withstanding the modicum of race- 
prejudice found even among boys and 
girls in a public school. 
My experience was not unique. I 


never met a teacher. who had had 
Japanese pupils who did not agree 
with me. And at one time in British 
Columbia there was a common saying 
among police, municipal and provin- 
cial, that if all British Columbia citi 
zens were as well-behaved as the Jap 
anese the police would be out of a job. 
What are we to think if these dis- 
graceful Orders for deportation are 
not immediately rescinded? Have we 
no British justice or Christian char- 
ity? ‘ 
MALCOLM McKENZIE 
Canoe Cove, P. E. 1. 


Saskatchewan Insurance 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 

r the cause of truth and fairness 
may I add a postscript to the ar- 

ticle by Ann Johnson, “Saskatchewan 

Offers a Low-Rate Insurance.” (S.N., 

June 15, p. 15.) 

So far only nine fatal accidents 
have occurred. Two of the victims 
were married men with dependents. 
One family will collect $4,375, the 
other, the full $5,000. 

(REv.) GorpoN A. A. WILSON 
Cut Knife, Sask. 


Pussyfooting 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 

AS long as Canada _ pussyfoots 
+ 4with a dual-cultural idea we shall 
remain a nation divided against it- 
self. Re-drafting parts of the British 
North America Act is of no value un- 
less we become. a nation at heart. 


Changing flags and National Day, 
with demands for more Provincial 


autonomy, more dual taxation and 
for the revamping of House of Com- 
mons seats is plain pussyfooting. The 
Mackenzie King Government will be 
recorded in history as a government 
of appeasement. The natural se- 
quence of appeasement is chaos, and 
then strife. 

Halifax, N.S. W. A. WALLACE 


There’s Some'n’ ! 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


OURISTS from the United States 
say that what this country needs 
is a National Dish that would appeal 
to their taste and not go to waste. 
Consequently the Canadian Restaur- 
ant Association publicly invites sug- 
gestions. 7 
Because Canada has the largest 
fishing-areas in the world certainly 
the National Dish should be founded 
on fish. Therefore I take the liberty 
of suggesting a blue-plate special of 
Gefullte Fish, not only for the tour- 
ist season but on all meatless days. 
Gefullte Fish, delicious hot or cold, 
the taste sensation of the nation; a 
dish fit for a King! 
Montreal, Que. Morris GOODMAN 


Crook's Definition 
Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 
f leivy Old Vic players have brought 
to mind the view of King Rich- 
ard III on conscience, as reported 
by Wm. Shakespeare: 
“Conscience is but a 
cowards use, 
Devis’d at first to keep the strong 
in awe.” 
“Devis’d,” in this 
strangely up-to-date. 
Truro, N.S. L. 


word that 
connection, is 


BURCHELL 


A Gay Ironist 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


M4* I congratulate you on your 
4 sensible editorial attitude  to- 
ward increased facilities for the 


quenching of alcoholic thirsts. Sta- 
tish-tish-shichs —- pardon me, my 
typewriter was at a little party last 
night, figures, show that the sure way 
to reduce drinking is to increase op- 
portunities. I feel that you will be 
glad to head up another movement in 
the name of freedom and true tem- 
perance. 

Here is the shocking fact: no- 
where in this land of freedom can 
one get a wholesome, exhilarating 
shot of morphine, cocaine, hashish 
or even a little home-made opium 
without interference. We have al- 
lowed a group of stupid prohibition- 
ists to frame our laws; and as a re- 
sult our cities are overrun with 
armed drug thieves, police spend 
their time checking drug sales, and 
the people who surely have a right 


Passing 
Show 


By S. P. TYLER 


HAT the Budget has given no re 
lief in liquor taxes has caused 
strong displeasure in certain quar- 
ters, and many persons now believe 
that Mr. Ilsley has the idea liquor is 
consumed just for the fun of it. 
2 
The atomic bomb did not crack 
the earth’s crust as was anticipated 
by scientific minor prophets, and we 
are now wondering if it would have 
made a mark on the boarding-house 
pie crust we were offered last week. 
es 


Calling Dr. Watson 
The son of the late Conan Doyle 
has declared that he is “regularly in 
touch” with the spirit of his father, 
and we now await a statement from 


Doctor Watson on what Mr. Sher- 
lock Holmes thinks of it all. 
e 
To many under the impression 


that Australia is the ideal country 
in which to live, the news that its 
government is to broadcast Parlia- 
mentary debates will be dishearten- 
ing. 
e 

Russia is to celebrate the 90th 
birthday of George Bernard Shaw 
by producing a series of his plays in 
Moscow. It is not Known if any 
walk-out by dissenting members of 
the audience will be vetoed. 


An “electric eye” dispenser is now 
available which releases a teaspoon. 
ful of liquid soap when the hands 
are cupped under the nozzle. Junior 
quotes this as a typical instance of 
science outrunning evolution. 

a 

Describing the introduction of the 
Budget, a radio commentator said 
that Mr. Ilsley was well able to hold 
his own. And he didn’t do so badly 
with other people’s, either. 

e 


The most graphic description of 
the atomic bomb experiment to date 
was that written by the U.P. man 
who described it as a “moving spec- 
tacle.” 

e 


Phew 


Experts are of the opinion that 
the recent heat waves across Can 
ada were solely due to the weathe) 
we've been having. 

an 

In a recent radio talk we were 
told that the first reference to coa! 
was made by the Greek philosophe 
Theophrastus about 300 B.C. This 
also may well be about the time of 
the first coal strike. 

a 

A postcard mailed in Temple, 
Ohio took 52 years to reach its des 
tination in London, Ontario. The 
postal authorities incline to the view 
that it was delayed en route. 

2 

From a financial magazine: 

“Girl bank clerks are being em 
ployed in ever-increasing numbers.” 

Businessmen will appreciate this 
effort by the banks to step up the 
interest rate. 





to their fun, are driven to drug boot- 
leggers. And think of the revenue 
lost! And everyone knows drugs 
are’ harmless; doesn’t every doctor 
prescribe them at times? It is not 
the use, but the abuse that is bad. 
Will you not lead in advocating 
the following: a change in the law 
to allow drugs to be served on re- 
quest in hotels and_ restaurants; 
have attractive hypodermic parlors 
in decent localities such as Anglican 
cathedral grounds, Parliament build- 


as Minister of Munitions and Supply. 





ings, ete., serving pure drugs at mo 
derate prices. This will attract a 
new class of tourist, spread comfort 
and happiness, abolish banditry and 
pay off the national debt. 

I happened to notice that the En 
eyclopaedia Britannica classes alco 
hol with opium, morphine, hashish 
and chloral hydrate as a strong nar- 
cotic; also a news item thatt USS. 
has an estimated three million alco- 
holics. Misprints, no doubt! 


Vancouver, B.C. R. W. Harpy 


—Pbhoto by Karsh 
Reconstruction Minister, the Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, was recently made a 
member of the Imperial Privy Council in honor of his wartime services 


Born of American parents at 


Waltham, Mass., in 1886, Mr. Howe moved to Halifax in 1908, where he 
became Dalhousie University's first Professor of Engineering. Five years 
later, while Chief Engineer of Canada’s Board of Grain Commissione:s at 
Fort William, he became naturalized, but it was not until 1935 that he 
entered politics. Speaking in the House last month regarding the eco- 
omic use of atomic energy, Mr. Howe said he believed that this would 
be ready for practical application in this country within five years. 
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Page 


(Continued from Page One) 
Attorney-General of Canada for a declaration 
that the plaintiff, a leader of the Witnesses who 
had spent the last fifteen years in full-time 
service with that body, was a minister of a 
religious denomination and exempt from army 
service. The Ontario decision is described as 
having been “based largely upon the unortho- 
doxy of the beliefs and internal ecclesiastical 
practices” of the Witnesses. 

This question touches very closely the funda- 





SONNET 1946 


| Dares she unlocked the garden door 

And walked into the morning. Tipped with 
light, 

Dew-fresh, the blossoming fruit-tree stood, and 
quite 

Deliriously a thrush began to pour 

Upon the fragrant air his golden lore. 

“Now having done my wartime stint, well 
might 

I dally here in peace and learn delight 

And wisdom in this garden evermore,” 

Thought Eleanor. But musing there among 

The trees, she was dismayed to hear a moan 

Of national agony and see outflung 

Thin hands of desperate want and on her own 

Plot find the inevitable dust had blown, 

Like that which over Hiroshima hung. 


BARBARA AQUILA HIGH 





mental issue of religious liberty, and if it is true 
that the Supreme Court is debarred from 
reviewing it by the fact that a right to military 
exemption has no cash value we think it is time 
that the law was changed to give the Supreme 
Court that right. 


Lawyers Awake 


iy IS cheering to read in the editorial column 

of the Fortnightly Law Journal that there 
are signs that the leading profession is “passing 
through a kind of renaissance”, which is 
ascribed in large part to the return of so many 
members of the profession from war service, 
bringing with them a new sense of values and 
a resolution to make the legal fraternity a more 
effective instrument for the service of the 
people and the perpetuation of the ideals for 
which the war was fought. 

If this estimate is correct, as we believe it 
is, there should be substantial evidence of it in 
the proceedings of the Canadian Bar Associ- 
ation at Winnipeg in the last days of August. 
The Association raised its membership in the 
last few years from twenty per cent to fifty 
per cent of the members of the profession, in 
itself a most encouraging sign. There has 
never been a year in Canadian history in which 
there was greater need for the leadership of 
such an organization in the campaign for the 
maintenance of the basic principles of liberty. 


Compton Result 


TH result of the Compton by-election for 
the Quebec legislature is being pretty 
generally interpreted as an evidence of hostil- 
ity to what are described as the centralizing 
tendencies of the Dominion Government. The 
interpretation is probably correct, although 
it does not necessarily follow that all of the 
centralizing tendencies are unsound or even 
that all of them are objected to by the electors 
of Compton. As has been pointed out in these 
columns, the tendency towards the increase in 
the power of the central government takes 
many forms, some in the field of taxation, 
some in the field of regulatory legislation, and 
some in the field of social welfare. The people 
of Ontario, on account of their greater wealth, 
and the people of Quebec, on account of their 
different language and special institutions, are 
both inclined to look at all the forms of this 
centralizing process with a somewhat dis- 
approving eye; and their politicians have been 
telling them for several years past that every 
item in the process is bound to lead in course 
of time to the complete destruction of pro- 
vincial authority. We do not believe tnat this 
is true, but it is the kind of thing that leads 
easily to alarm and hostility in parts of the 
country where the provincial sense is deeply 
rooted, 
It is surely inevitable that in the last stages 


of development from a colony into a nation, 
Canada should find it necessary—especially in 
a world in which national authority is at its 
highest peak—to grant to its national govern- 
ment somewhat larger powers than were 
necessary in the nineteenth century. But the 
process of enlargement of these powers is not 
one to be carried on too rapidly, for public 
opinion needs educating. The objection to 
centralization is not likely to be as strong in 
a national general election as it proved to be 
in Compton, in a provincial by-election held at 
the very moment when the provincial premier 
was representing himself with great skill as 
the chief champion of the rights of that Quebec 
legislature which is the only governing body 
in which the French Canadians possess a clear 
majority; but it will still be wise for the 
Dominion Government not to hurry the process 
any more than is necessary to meet the urgent 
needs of the time. 


Socialist Funerals 


WE ARE going to write to His Excellency the 

Canadian Ambassador to Russia to enquire 
what the Russian government does about fun- 
erals. We mean anybody’s funerals, not merely 
the funerals of Russians in whose deaths the 
government has taken a special interest. We 
have read a great many books about Russia, 
but in none of them can we recall having read 
anything about the manner in which Soviet 
citizens are put away after their demise. It 
seems probable that they must be put away 
somehow, and yet nobody ever seems to tell 
us how. 

We are moved to this curiosity by the fact 
that in that other great Socialist country, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland, the government is now proposing 
to put away its deceased citizens at its own 
expense, or at least to provide those who put 
them away with $88 for that purpose, and this 
will cost the government, or more correctly 
the surviving citizens who will pay the taxes, 
a little matter of $660,000,000 before the pre- 
miums which will henceforth be paid during 
lifetime catch up to sums which have to be 
paid to the undertakers. 

This idea interests us very greatly, because 
of the far-reaching social effects which we 
expect will flow from it. The modern funeral 
appears to us to be among the most completely 
bourgeois and least socialistic phenomena of 
our time. It is the one type of Veblen’s “con- 
spicucus waste” which extends down into the 
very lowest economic strata of society. People 
who cannot possibly afford it provide their 


deceased relatives with expensive and showy ~— 


funerals in precisely the same manner, and 
for precisely the same reasons, as people who 
can afford it provide their sons and daughters 
with hunting horses, coming-out parties, yachts 
and trips around the world. The object of all 
these expenditures is not to afford pleasure to 
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anybody, but to minister to the sense of family 
pride and importance. And if everybody is 
going to have good funerals, paid for by the 
state, it seems to us that there will cease to be 
any satisfaction about a good funeral. It 
might even become more dignified and dis- 
tinguished to give orders that one’s remains 
are to be buried in the potter’s field and the 
government cheque is to be returned to Mr. 
Hugh Dalton, to be devoted to some more ne- 
cessary national purpose. 

This is why we are anxious to find out what 
the Russians are doing about their funerals. 
They have been socialistic a lot longer than 
Great Britain, and they should have found out 
by this time what this sort of thing leads to. 


Polish Soldiers 


(CANADA'S Democratic Committee to Aid 

Poland ought to make up its mind. It has 
been telling the Senate Committee on Immigra- 
tion that the Polish soldiers of General Anders 
would be bad citizens of Canada, and at the 
same time urging that they should be compelled 
to go to Poland, the country which the Demo- 
cratic Committee is trying to aid. It is very 
difficult to convince Canadians that people who 
would not be good citizens of Canada even if 
they came here voluntarily would nevertheless 
be good citizens of Poland even if they went 
there under duress. 

Canada of course is not greatly concerned in 
the matter for which the Democratic Committee 
is mainly pushing, the forcible repatriation of 
these soldiers to Poland. Broadly speaking, 
Canadians do not like the idea of the forcibie 
repatriation of anybody: we do not even re- 
patriate Japanese without getting a signature 
out of them. But it is not Canada but the 
Great Powers which will decide this question, 
and if the Great Powers decide against forcible 
repatriation Canada is not likely to be much 
influenced by any of the arguments about the 
undesirability of these Poles which are put for- 
ward by their fellow-Poles who are so anxious 
to get hold of them. To put it somewhat bru- 
tally, the situation is not intelligible except on 
the assumption that the Democratic Committee 
wants to get some of these Polish soldiers shot 
and sees little prospect of achieving that object 
if they come to Canada. 


U.S. Inflation 


HE disappearance of price controls in the 

United States is not without many highly 
desirable effects, but unfortunately these are 
almost entirely in the realm of that country’s 
external trade. The restoration of a “natur- 
al” price level will facilitate a great deal of 
importation into the United States of goods 
which could not be imported under the con- 
trols because the American consumer was not 
allowed to pay a price which would satisfy 
the foreign producer. The new situation 
should greatly stimulate imports of such goods 
and to some extent curtail American exports, 
thus leading to a highly desirable redistribu- 


tion of American gold throughout the world. 
If this process goes on long enough it is even 
conceivable that the United States might find 
itself without sufficient gold to form an effec- 
tive backing for its enormously inflated vol- 
ume of currency, for there is no reason to 
suppose that the real value of an ounce of 
gold has fallen by anything like the same 
proportion as the real value of an American 
dollar bill. If it should prove impossible, in 
that event, to reduce substantially the volume 
of American currency and bank credit it might 
even become necessary to raise once more the 
price of gold in terms of American dollars. 

Canada will be for a time less benefited 
than other countries by the rise in the Amer- 
ican price level. In the first place it is essen- 
tial that any similar rise in this country 
should be prevented, and it was for that rea- 
son that the Canadian dollar was so promptly 
raised to parity with that of the United States, 
destroying at one stroke all the effect of the 
first ten per cent of the American rise. In 
the second place most of Canada’s exports to 
the United States are long-term contract stuff 
such as pulp and newsprint, whose prices will 
be slow in reacting to the general tendency. 
The chief benefit to Canada will perhaps be 
found in the disappearance of American com- 
petition in other outside markets, and _ this 
again will be slow in developing. 

The probability is that some degree of con- 
trol will be re-established in the United States 
when the effects of decontrol become too pain- 
ful; but it will obviously be impossible to 
squeeze prices back anywhere near the level 
at which they stood when the controls dis- 
appeared. The incredible thing about the 
whole American situation is that it is in no 
respect the result of any calculated policy, but 
was brought about simply by the inability of 
a government system consisting largely of 
checks and balances to continue to function. 
Canadians may consider themselves fortunate 
that in their imitation of American ideas they 
never went so far as to make it possible for 
any one of several branches of the govern- 
ment to paralyze all the others. 


Liquor Regulations 


| ig IS not uncommon to find persons who hold 

extreme views on a certain matter in the 
field of political conduct, supporting those 
views by arguments which are essentially dis- 
honest, although the individuals themselves 
are in other respects incapable of dishonesty. 
This is particularly the case with those whose 
extreme vicws relate to the regulation of the 
sale of alcoholic beverages, though the same 
phenomenon may be noted at times in the 
argumentation of persons who hold extreme 
views about the profit motive and the competi- 
tive system in the economic sphere. 

We have already had occasion to question 
the honesty of the intellectual processes by 
which the United Church Observer has arrived 
at the conclusion that all those who differ 
from it about the regulation of the sale of alco- 
hol can properly be described as “intoxication- 
ists.” The Observer’s only reply is that Satrur- 
DAY NIGHT cannot have an honest opinion on 
this subject, because it accepts advertising 
from corporations engaged in brewing and dis- 
tilling. We do not admit that it is impossible 
to have an honest opinion concerning any pro- 
posed or actual regulation of the sale of alco- 
hol, merely because one accepts advertising 
from the producers of that article. But it so 
happens, and the Observer is perfectly aware 
of it, that until very recently all periodicals 
published in the province of Ontario, including 
SaTURDAY NIGHT, were for many years prohib- 
ited from accepting advertising from produ- 
cers of alcohol, and that during the whole of 
that period the views of SaturpAY NIGHT on 
the proper regulation of the sale of alcohol 
were exactly the same as they are now, and 
were expressed with exactly the same free- 
dom. Moreover it is generally expected that 
with the return of the control of such adver- 
tising to the provinces there will be a renewal 
of the prohibition, which is temporarily sus- 
pended by the Dominion authority. 

Whatever action may be taken by the prov- 
ince in this matter, we think it likely that 
SaTurRDAY NIGHT will continue to believe that 
methods of dealing with the problems of the 
alcohol traffic, which have been employed 
successfully in other civilized countries over 
long periods, are not necessarily unsuitable 
for Canada because they fall short of the de- 
sires of periodicals like the United Church 
Observer. And we shall continue to believe 
that what the Observer really wants is not the 
regulation of the liquor traffic but its prohi- 
bition. 
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Sea cadets are given tuition in the handling of many kinds of craft; this 
With the instructor at the tiller, 
Four other cadets complete the crew. 


boy is learning how to sail a whaler. 
he is taking his turn with the mainsail. 
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Training craft at the jetty of "Princess Alice” 
camp, Minnicog Island, Georgian Bay. 
This 75-acre camp was first opened in 1943, 


Rotary Island camp, among the Thousand 
Islands, is a tent camp among wooded scenery. 








Cadets are taught to swim by experts; these 
youngsters are having fun learning the crawl 
kick. Beginners are restricted to certain areas. 





All camps have washing machines—though not 
electric ones—and most boys know how to use them. 





The Royal Canadian Navy White Ensign flies 
on the “quarterdeck” at Camp Ruttan, Lake of to 
the Woods, one of the newest of the 14 camps. 


Learning 


By George H. K. Mitford 


gg age hundred and forty-six 
1N is the Golden Jubilee year of 
the Navy League of Canada, and 
during this month and next, in co- 
operation with the Naval Service, 
8,000 of the 15,000 members of 93 
Sea Cadets Corps throughout Canada 
are scheduled to attend the League’s 
14 camps. 

These camps, which form a chain 
across Canada from the Hillsboro 
River in King’s County, P.E.IL, to 
Elkin’s Point, Gambier Isle, B.C., 
and which are situated in almost 
every type of Canadian scenery, are 
now in full swing under the super- 
vision of Naval Service and Sea 
Cadet officers. The camp idea has 
been operated by the League for al- 
most 25 years, and in 1942 was ex- 
panded into the sea cadet camps of 
today. 


Bb ecesntas pictures are typical and 
illustrate conditions and activi- 
ties common to all camps. Each has 
electricity and is equipped to take 
the utmost care of members; each is 
organized to give helpful, but not 
rigid, guidance to youths during the 
impressionable years from 13 to 19. 

Both from an instructional and 
recreational point of view, every- 
thing is done to make the boys’ stay 
at camp memorable. Here they put 
practical use the knowledge 
gained in their landships. They learn 














Jetty at Camp Ruttan, near Kenora. A dinghy 
class is away, and a group for cutter-pulling 
instruction is being inspected before casting off. 





Sick bays are well stocked with essential 
supplies. Doctors are in attendance at all camps. 
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ty-six how to manage whalers, dinghies and i 
other craft; cutter-pulling tests their 
ar of skill, and swimming classes improve 
and the swimmer and teach the beginner. 
Z i And, apart from all this, the two- 
2a gene week period enables each cadet to 
of 93 prove his ability to work and play 
‘cers in harmony with others. 
aim of the Navy League in 
chain 1896 was to arouse public con- 
sboro sciousness as to Canada’s position as 
Iss, UD a maritime nation, and her depen- 
B.C,, dence upon the sea from an economic 
Imost | as well as a naval point of view. It 
y, are was realized that because of Canada’s 
super- growing export trade it was essential 
Sea to develop a “sea sense” among her 
1 has people—even though most of them 
or al- | were far removed from the sea. 
IS @X- A few years later the additional 
ips of work of establishing sea cadet corps 
was undertaken, and in 1917 the Lea- 
} gue was incorporated under Federal 
| and | Charter. 
ictivi- This year, as a Jubilee gesture, a 
h has party of 25 United Kingdom sea 
take | cadets from all parts of the British 
ach is Isles is being entertained for three 
t not weeks. In future years this will be a 
gz the regular feature, and it is hoped that 
to 19. Canadian cadets will be able to visit 
and British camps as soon as food con- 
~very- I ditions there permit. 
” stay Plans are also under way for ex- ; a i Ps - 54 : 
change parties between Canada and When there is a schooner around, boys invari- Jetty and approach to “Queen Elizabeth” camp on the northern tip of Beau- 
y put other Dominions as soon as these can ably want to go aloft, and this they are allowed soleil Island, Georgian Bay, 12 miles from Midland. Among beautiful 
goa be arranged. to do,—always, of course, wearing lifebelts. surroundings, this camp has permanent buildings and all modern facilities. 
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An instructor taking an open-air class in Evening dinghy trip at Camp Ruttan. Cadets The swimming instructor at Camp Kitchigami on 
various kinds of signalling. Instruction is also begin as members of whaler crews, then go on Lake Huron, near Goderich, demonstrates the 
given in radar, navigation, and the use of ropes. to dinghies which take more individual skill. crawl before taking his class into the water. 























Great stress is laid, of course, on cleanliness. H.M.C.S. “Chimon”. At coastal camps, boys may 
Ablutions tables provide adequate facilities. board R.C.N. vessels and assist the regular crews. 


| Peeling potatoes isn't so tough when you know 
that it will be someone else's turn tomorrow. 
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Shortage of Home Helpers 
Relieved by New Order 


By CHARLOTTE WHITTON, C.B.E. 


A new type of organization must be set up to attract female workers to 
domestic service. The demand for help in the home is greater than ever 
but the conditions of employment and rates of pay are preventing a solu- 


tion of the problem. 


In this second article, Dr. Whitton describes an experiment with a 
Household or Home Helpers’ Order, planned, organized and operated 
along lines similar to those of the successful Canadian Victorian Order 


of Nurses. 


The experiment might be tried in sample cities, towns and rural areas 


in Canada, and close study made of the results. 


Early observations of 


the scheme note that benefits would come to both employees and em- 


ployers. 


6 bmw problem of domestic help to- 

day is that thousands of house- 
holds want household helpers and 
they want them for widely different 
duties, hours, conditions and rates of 
employment. 

Those in most 


desperate need 


thereof are the laden mothers of low 
income and the rural woman, whose 
back is bent with the war years and 
who must now turn to meet an even 
more critical need or agricultural 
production. These cannot compete 
with the wealthy, well-staffed home 











adjusted in amount to the circum- Si 
stance of each home. That is the Z, 
bedside nursing service of the Victor- 
ie ian Order of Nurses. 
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Free your mind from the fear of need for ready cash in the event of 
// unexpected hospital or doctors’ bills. 


Safeguard your savings and protect 


or with the woman who prefers to 
be relieved of housework for congen- 
ial and profitable occupation. The 
latter can offer much more attractive 
and remunerative conditions of work 
for any who are willing to enter 
household occupation. 

The elements of the situation 
would seem to lie in better organiz- 
ation of demand and more study of 
supply to the end of evening out, 
as it were, the less attractive with 
the more attractive aspects of house- 
hold work and, at the same time, of 
adjusting the discrimination of less 
pay for heavier and less enticing 
work. 

Most important, in this most ill 
coordinated of all the spheres of 
gainful occupation, there seems to be 
a clamant need for introducing the 
buffer element of impartial manage- 
ment as an equalizing agent among 
the different types of demand and 
between employer and employee. One 
agency in Canada has been remark- 
ably successful for half a century 
now in entering every type of Cana- 
dian home and rendering therein a 
particularly intimate service, on a 
basis of the time and skill required 
in each varying case, and with pay- 
ment equalized for the worker, but 


Field Experiment 


Are there not here certain funda- 
mental principles and proven exper- 


ience to justify the comparable 
ACCIDENT AND development of what might be 
SICKNESS POLICY tentatively described as a House- 


hold or Home Helpers’ Order or 
Corps? Might it not be worth the 
venture to try out some such plan 
in three or four carefully chosen 
urban centres, one or two towns, 
and three or four typical rural areas? 


your family from want with the Continental Accident and Sickness Plan. The latter would have to be so 
YOU GET CASH FROM THE CONTINENTAL — to pay your bills chosen as to allow of facility of 
and keep you out of debt — $50.00 to $200.00 a month — as long as transport and _ possibly alternate 


you are disabled; for the rest of your life, if need be — 


AND NO 


FURTHER PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS REQUIRED. 


DON’T MORTGAGE YOUR FUTURE! 
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CASUALTY COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA: Federal Building, Toronto 
R. D. BEDOLFE, Canadian General Manager 


CANADA’S NO. 1 ACCIDENT and SICKNESS Company 
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A VACATION IN BERMUDA! 


Here is a real change from the usual summer 
. . balmy breezes, semi-tropical tempera- 
tures, bathing in the sea from coral beaches, all 
You can fly to Bermuda in a 


outing 


sorts of sports. 


here’ 
holiday deg / ” 
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transfer of staff in seasonal farming. 

The need for experimentation and 
flexibility would seem to call for 
initial experiment — and _ possible 
continuance —under a_ responsible 
board of private citizens, granted — 
like the V.O.N. or a Children’s Aid 
Society — governmental recognition 
and some subsidy but left primarily 
autonomous. Such a board should 
consist of mature and experienced 
women, with a strong financial com- 





ACTING GENERAL MANAGER 
FOR ADDRESSOGRAPH IN CANADA 


mittee. They should be representative 
of all groups of women who would 
be employing H.H.O. workers. They 
would therefore include women heads 
of families of comfortable, moderate 
and low income, professional women 
and business women of modest, no 
less than substantial, earnings. 
There is no reason why the board 
should not be elected from a general 
subscribing membership of the 
H.H.O. for the area concerned, but 
probably greatest success would at- 
tend upon the initiative of a respons- 
ible interested group just banding 
together for such a venture. Rep- 
resentatives of the public Employ- 
ment Service should be associated 


in a consultative capacity, as are the 
public health authorities in the V.O.N, 
But executive power should vest in 
the H.H.O.’s board and staff, not in 
the public officials. 

As in the V.O.N., the actual oper. 
ation of the Service would be devel. 
oped along two lines — general ad. 
ministration and technical service. 
The chief executive officer should 
be a person with actual working 
experience not in home economics 
or household management, de luxe 
and remote, or on a voluntary basis 
in her own household, but as a) 
actual household worker. She would 
be the go-between both with the 
Board and actual household workers 
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few hours, or go by boat. And there’s a hearty 
welcome awaiting you at the finest Bermuda 
Hotels. Belmont Manor and Golf Club is a 
golfer’s heaven, and you can ask for no finer 
service than you receive at The Inverurie on 
the water’s edge or at The Princess Cottage 
Colony on beautiful Cardiff Point. For a really 
different holiday . . . it’s Bermuda! Ask your 
local travel agent for information or write to 
the address below. 

A Bermuda vacation, including a week's ac- 
commodation in Bermuda, and transportation 
from Toronto and return may be enjoyed for 
approximately $250.00 (by boat) $300.00 (by 
plane), per person. 





J. M. CARRUTHERS has been appointed 
Acting General Manager of Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph of Canada Limited. 
Born in Scotland, Mr. Carruthers came 
to Canada in 1930. After occupying sev- 
eral positions he was promoted to Office 
Manager; in July 1941, Assistant Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; October 1941, Secretary- 
Treasurer; December 1945, Director of 
the Canadian Company, culminating in 
his present appointment as Acting Gen- 
eral Manager for Canada. The com- 
pany has sales and service agencies in 
leading Canadian cities. 
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themselves and with the householder 
or client and the employee or H.H.O. 
worker. No worker would be enrolled 
on the staff of the H.H.O. without 
assurance of prior training and ex- 
perience and personal character 
attestation, all to a prescribed stand- 
ird. 

Incidental but important would be 
the assurance of a uniform, both 
street and service, and a distinguish- 
ing symbol. These outward and vis- 
ible signs have a quite intrinsic value 
n the development of a sense of 
unity, dignity, responsibility and that 
sprit de corps which at once en- 
renders and sustains morale. 

The H.H.O. workers — and this is 
a radical suggestion — would not be 
engaged or remunerated by _ the 
householder. They would be engaged 
and paid, according to different 
grades and schedules varying with 
their qualifications, by the local 
PO: 


Pay Routine 


The householder, desiring help, 
would make her contract with the 
H.H.O. for the duties, hours and days 
for which help was sought and then 
arrange and pay the H.H.O., not the 
worker, accordingly. She would not 
be guaranteed any one worker all 
the time or for all duties. For: in- 
stance, she would be assigned a dif- 
ferent worker, naturally, for service 
at a meal or tea or for three days 
of spring housecleaning. But, in most 
cases, it would likely prove feasible 
in practice to utilize the same group 
of workers in the same city blocks, 
while a town or township unit would 
naturally have fairly self-contained 
personnel, varying only with the 
different types of work done. 

As with the V.O.N. it would be part 
of the contract of the worker with 
the H.H.O. that she accepted her 
assignments from her supervisor. 
But she would have the right of ap- 
peal to a Service Supervising Com- 
mittee in any case where she felt 
her assignments were discrimina- 
tory. Otherwise, her remuneration 
being on a fixed scale, the basis of her 
work would not affect her earning 
power. 

Payment for services would be on 
a cost-plus basis, calculated as are 
V.O.N. costs, on an hour’s unit of 
work in each area in the preceding 
year. And, here also, a novel depar- 
ture is suggested. That cost would 
be met, as of a nursing visit, in whole 
from the payment of the client of 
the H.H.O. or in part by the client 
and in part from a private or public 
agency, varying with the circum- 
stances of the individual home. 

Where household help was sought 
in a home in receipt of family allow- 
ances, mothers’ allowances, old age 
or unemployment allowance, the re- 
quest would have to come from the 
public authority making the grant 
into that home, and it would have to 
assure full payment for the house- 
hold help, presumably from the al- 
lowance income. 


Local H.Q. 


Most important as an_ essential 
clement in such an experiment would 
be the operation of the H.H.O. in 
each area from a central hostel, or, 
in large cities, from unit hostels 
which would contain office and reg- 
istry facilities and also living accom- 
modation for staff, particularly for 
those who took night duty. By oper- 
ating a general H.H.O. registry, the 
office would serve not only personnel 
living in and therefore with off-duty 
living, recreational, etc. facilities, but 
also those H.H.O. workers who might 
prefer to live at home or in their 
own quarters. 

The budget of the H.H.O. would 
eventually be drawn from its own 
earnings, as it would charge a regis- 
try fee, according to a fixed schedule, 
from both employers and H.H.O. 
Staff. It would charge maintenance 
costs to H.H.O. staff living in. But 
in its initial and experimental stages, 
it is suggested that both public and 
voluntary funds might be sought for 
lease of quarters, furnishings and 
Operating costs for some demonstra- 
tion units for a period of two to 
three years. 

As to centres for experiment, 
three or four occur as likely to offer 
most of the elements of success. 


There is Halifax, with long traditions 
of a fine and gracious way of living, 
like Quebec with records of house- 
holds served through many gener- 
ations from the same family or 
district. There are homes, too, of 
low income and grave need; there is 
a splendid strong middle class; and 
there is a constant flow of girls 
from the rural areas in to the city 
in search of occupation. 

There is London, Ontario. This is 
also a city of good tradition and re- 
port, with an unusually iarge stratum 
of families of comfortable living 
and with a good level standard of 
industrial workers’ homes, supported 
by numerous plants of moderate size. 


The city also affords an unusually 
e 


wide group of women in office work, 
business and the professions. 


Trial Cities 


Of the larger cities, Winnipeg 
stands out pre-eminently as offering 
nearly every type of placement for 
household employment, and _ recruit- 
ing possibilities, both urban and 
rural. Most of all, no city in Canada 
affords a more capable group of 
practical and energetic women, sing- 
ularly unified in their community 
outlook and effort. Edmonton is a 
gateway city, offering the stability 
of a civil service and a university in 
a diversified setting for an experi- 
ment which would serve a com- 


munity without great poverty and 
with much comfort if little great 
wealth. 

Of the towns, a score could be 
chosen at random: lovely Chilliwack, 
with its forward-looking people in a 
diversified valley; any one of the 
Okanagan centres: Yorkton, ener- 
getic and balanced in its economy; 
Portage la Prairie, one of the most 
enterprising of all the prairie 
centres; and almost any of the 
county or shire towns of the eastern 
provinces. Of the smaller cities, Galt 
is almost perfect for such an experi- 
ment, but then it, Niagara-on-the- 
Lake and Summerside in Prince 
Edward Island are about as happy, 
picturesque and wholesome as any 


modern community can hope to be. 

Of rural areas, one of the An- 
napolis counties, or the splendid 
Devon area of New Brunswick, a 
unit in the Eastern Townships, or 
any of the “Loyalist front” from 
Brockville to Queenston would 
promise well. 

The decommissioning of so many 


W.R.C.N.S., R.C.A.F.(W.D.), and 
C.W.A.C. barracks, Y.W.C.A. and 
other canteen and war = service 
buildings, seems to render this a 


propitious moment for a_ venture 
that could do no worse than fail in 
breaking the block between a con- 
gested demand and a stagnant supply 
of women for household work in 
Canada. 

















CONSIDER TH 


ARMY TRADE FITTER 


Only one of 216 army trades, the trade fitter was trained to make and fit new or 
reworked parts of guns, power trains, gearing units, valves and machine tools. 
He had to follow simple sketches and blueprints, and.among other duties, make 
parts from metal castings, forgings and stock. A knowledge of the working prop- 
erties of steel and non-ferrous metals was essential. He typifies thousands of 
veterans available to industry today. 


ELECTRICAL ARTIFICER 


In the navy, this man maintained electrical navigation equipment, lighting 
systems, telephone switches and was a specialist in many naval electrical installa- 
tions. He was a skilled machinist, qualified for general machine work and for 
manufacturing and repairing electrical equipment. With on-the-job training he 
would be capable of house and industrial wiring. 


STATIONARY ENGINEER —R.C.A.F. 


His duties were the installation, operation, overhaul and repair of all heating 
equipment used by the R.C.A.F. He had a knowledge of steam fitting, valves, 
pumps of all types and underground and overhead distribution systems. He holds 
a current provincial first, second or third class certificate. This is only one of 
the many specialized trades in the R.C.A.F. 
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OSE THESE 
BOOKLETS 


Many Canadian employers 
have these booklets. The 
National Employment Ser- 
vice and Department of 
Veterans Affairs offices will 
interpret them, and assist 
you in choosing veterans 
for your post-war jobs. 
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Federal Machinery for Amending 
Constitution Needs Overhaul 


By WILFRID EGGLESTON 


Ottawa. 


§ os resolution asking the Imperial 
Parliament to amend the British 
North America Act so as to introduce 
a new system of distribution of fed- 
eral members in the House of Com- 
mons having been approved in both 
Houses by a substantial majority, it 
will be forwarded to Westminster 
and presumably acted upon in due 
course. It gave rise to a lengthy dis- 
cussion in both the Commons and the 
Senate, and was the occasion of a 
vigorous protest from the Duplessis 
government in Quebec. 

On the face of it the proposed re- 
form is nothing more or less than 
the restoration to the House of Com- 
mons of the principle of representa- 
tion by population—a principle which 


the draftsmen of the British North 
America Act undoubtedly thought 
they were permanently inccrporating 


into the statute, but which, because 
of a curious construction of the 5 per 
cent reduction-in-population clause, 
had ceased to operate. It would, as 
the decades went by, have resulted in 
increasingly grotesque and inequit- 


able representation in the House. 

The most serious sufferer from the 
inequity which was growing up was 
the province of Quebec. Had the 
change not been made, the redis- 
tribution based on the 1941 census 
would have given Quebec only 65 
seats as against Ontario’s 82, while 
a mathematical application of “Rep. 
by Pop.” would have made the ratio 
65 to 73 or 74. Quebec was being de- 
prived—vis-d-vis Ontario—of seven 
or eight seats to which she was en- 
titled on the basis of her population. 

Moreover, taking into account the 
projections of future population of 
Canada by provinces recently issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
it was quite possible that in another 
twenty or thirty years Quebec might 
have passed Ontario in population 
and still had only 65 seats as against 
Ontario’s 82. 

The curious thing is that if the 
government at Ottawa had clung 
rigidly to the British North America 
Act, it could have gone ahead decade 
after decade redistributing seats ac- 
cording to Section 51, and piensa 
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is a MUST. Accurate answers are 
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Premier Duplessis nor anybody else 
could have contended that anything 
unconstitutional was being done; 
whereas when it takes the sensible 
and fair way out of asking London 
for an amendment which will 
straighten out the growing inequity, 
it is attacked from several quarters 
as flouting provincial rights. 

Is there any doubt that legally the 
Parliament at Ottawa could have gone 
on decade after decade applying the 
provisions of Section 51? The pro- 
vinces had never before said it had 
not that right; and indeed the lan- 
guage of 51 specifically endows the 
Parliament at Ottawa with that 
power. Section 51 says “the Parlia- 
ment of Canada” shall readjust from 
time to time the representation of the 
provinces, subject to certain rules. 
Section 52 empowers the Parliament 
of Canada to increase the number of 
members, “provided the proportion- 
ate representation of the provinces 
prescribed by this act is not thereby 
disturbed.” 


No Encroachment 


There is no reference to any con- 
sultation with the provinces, still 
less any reference to consent or un- 
animous consent of the provinces. 
Had it been possible to restore true 
“Rep. by Pop.” by the use of Sections 
51 and 52 as they stood—and at least 
one strong argument was put for- 
ward that it could be done—no pos- 
sible cry could have arisen that the 
government at Ottawa was violating 
provincial rights or encroaching upon 
provincial authority. 

Those who have opposed the action 
of the Dominion Government, in ask- 
ing Parliament to approve a request 
for an amendment to the British 
North America Act, have carefully 
explained that it is not the actual re- 
form in distribution which they are 
opposing, but the procedure of seeking 
amendments to the British North 
America Act without consulting the 
provinces. 

The defence of the Ottawa govern- 
ment to this charge is along the fol- 
lowing line: there are amendments 
and amendments. Some affect the 
rights and interests of the provinces. 
This is not one of them. This is a 
matter of the redistribution of seats 
in the House of Commons. It is a 
matter which normally comes within 
the scope of Sections 51 and 52 of 
the B.N.A. Act, where the Parliament 
of Canada is specifically empowered 
to make changes from time to time. 
All we are asking, in effect, is a 
clarification from London. 

Moreover, the Dominion Govern- 
ment can point to precedent. Several 
times in the past the B.N.A. Act has 
been amended in order to change the 
representation in Parliament and in 
no case has the prior consent of the 
provinces been sought or obtained. 

However, this whole incident, in- 
cluding observations made during the 
debate by members of the Federal 
Government—in particular Hon. LS. 
St. Laurent’s disturbing reference 
to the section of the B.N.A. Act 
which guarantees bilingual rights— 
has focused attention on the issue of 
provincial protection against federal 
encroachments, and it serves to em- 
phasize a serious weakness in the 
nature of Canada’s_ constitution: 
namely, that no provision was made 
when it was created for any proced- 
ure of amendment. 


Desirable Procedure 


Had such a procedure of amend- 
ment been codified, it may be taken 
for granted that it would have distin- 
guished between minor, technical 
amendments and substantive amend- 
ments, between those which were 
wholly within the purview of the na- 
tional government, and those which 
could not be sought without consulta- 
tion of the provinces. It would al- 
most surely have provided that cer- 
tain fundamental categories of 
change could not be made without the 
consent of two-thirds of the pro- 
vinces; but equally it would have set 
at rest the full right of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada to seek amendments 
on a wide category of matters with- 
out consulting anybody else. 

From time to time agitation is re- 
newed for the introduction of formal 
machinery by which Canada’s con- 
stitution can be properly amended, 


with all the customary safeguards 
against undemocratic change, but at 
the same time assuring, what is quite 
as important, that living needs of 
today are not to be frustrated by the 
dead hand of the past. In his now 
classic paper of 1931 on “The Com- 
pact Theory of Confederation,” Nor- 
man MacLeod Rogers deplored the 
failure of the Fathers to provide 
means whereby the constitution could 
be amended from time to time with- 
out incurring needless friction be- 
tween the Dominion and the pro- 
vinces. 

In 1935 a Special Committee of the 
House of Commons was set up “to 
study and report on the best method 
by which the British North America 
Act may be amended so that while 
safeguarding the existing rights of 
racial and religious minorities and 
legitimate provincial claims to au- 
tonomy, the Dominion Government 





may be given adequate power to deal 
effectively with urgent economic pro. 
blems which are essentially national 
in scope.” 

This Committee sat and made re. 
commendations, but unfortunately 
very little ever came of it. The suc. 
ceeding ministries at Ottawa appar- 
ently despaired of the slow process of 
finding agreement among so many 
conflicting factors, and elected to 
seek reform by fiscal rather than 
constitutional means. 

But recent events suggest that the 
problem today is even more pressing 
than it was in 1935, and the govern- 
ment might be well advised to call a 
constituent assembly or some similar 
body to draft an amendment to the 
constitution which would provide 
suitable machinery, eliminating the 
present uncertainty and continuous 
sources of friction between the pro- 
vinces and the Dominion. 
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Is your wife a Gemini? 


Gemini—the sign of the zodiac that denotes a nature with 
Versatile, entertaining, lovable—but change- 
able, often contradictory. What man can’t see a bit of 
Gemini in every woman—most of all his own wife? 


Well, there are two sides to most women: the dreamer, 
ready to hitch her wagon to any star—and the practical one, 
with two feet firmly on the ground. One side will take 
chances with you on almost anything—the other helps you 
keep your head, make a success, build your future on a 
foundation of soundness and security. 
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of providing Prudential life insurance against unexpected 


This is the side that 


Your local Prudential representative will be glad to 
discuss your present life insurance plan with you. He can 
tell you whether it includes the best policies to cover your 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 





U.S. Boom May Extend into 1948, 
Then a Possible Depression 


By JAY MILLER 


Washington. 

\ @ American neighbor who is shop- 
. ping for a farm down near Lees- 
burg, Va., so that he’ll have a haven 
for the next depression, far enough 
away from Washington for safety 
from atomic bomb attacks, isn’t just 
an isolated citizen, so far as this kind 
of thinking is concerned. There’s a 
feeling that the U.S. is definitely in 
for a depression period, after war- 
time business expansion and recon- 
version shortage markets have re- 
ceded to something like normal levels. 

Long before a _ national news- 
magazine conducted its recent poll on 
“Boom or Bust,” this phrase was on 
the lips of fellow correspondents at 
the National Press Club. I remember 
staying up until 5 a.m. arguing the 
possible extent of a depression, and 
there seemed to be, among those tak- 
ing part, a concensus that a “Bust” 
was bound to come. That was two 
months ago. 

While there are those who believe 
that the business cycle will bring hard 
times, there’s an unshakable Ameri- 
can conviction in most people that the 
Republic is strong enough to weather 
another slump. Nevertheless, there 
is a cautious desire, obviously bred of 
experiences in 1929 and thereafter, to 
be ready for the time when the econo- 
mic graph takes a nose dive. 

We are mostly concerned in this 
article with economics, rather than 
war, but there is a suspicion in the 
minds of more than one American, 
that war with Russia is not an im- 
possibility. This prevails despite as- 
surances last week from Russian Am- 
bassador to Washington Nikoldi V. 
Novikov that there is absolutely “no 
basis” for war between the two coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Informed Washingtonian, who 
is a man with good contacts in Gov- 
ernment and in the press, informs me 
that we can expect “year and a half 
to two good years, then Icok out!” 


Crystal Ball Gazing 


This is an off-the-cuff and purely 
spontaneous estimate of future busi- 
ness prospects. Yet, strangely, it con- 
forms to more formal predictions that 
a bocm might reach its peak between 
the first quarter of 1947 and the third 
quarter of 1949, and that a depression 
may come around the third quarter 
of 1948. It is gratifying that polls on 
the probability of a depression show 
a preponderant conviction, that, if 
and when it comes, it will not be 
nearly as severe as that which fol- 
lowed the 1929 market crash. 

So much for the pollsters. During 
the past week, Washington received a 
report from A. Ford Hinrichs, retir- 
ing head of the Bureau of Labor 
Stastistics, who had delayed his de- 
parture from government to prevent 
a labor nominee from succeeding him. 
He definitely predicted a “boom or 
bust” unless effective price controls 
are restored. At this writing, passage 
of effective controls, let alone any 
form of an O-P.A. bill, is in the lap of 
a divided Congress. 

The man who has studied the rise 
in the living cost since 1940 has a 
reason for opposing a labor successor. 
Labor unions questioned his esti- 
mates, and claimed they did not show 
the true increases. When the A. F. 
of L. and the C.I.O. together studied 
prices, they concluded that living 
costs had risen more than 45 per cent 
during the time that the bureau’s 
figures showed only a 23 per cent in- 
crease. 

Regardless of who was correct on 
that issue, Dr. Hinrichs has been as 
clese a student of living costs as any- 
one in Washington, and his comments 
on the subject are worthy of study. 
In his letter of resignation, Dr. Hin- 
richs referred to the disturbing offi- 
cial forecasts made some time ago 
that there would be large-scale un- 
employment after the end of the war. 

The Administration tried to use 
these figures to persuade Congress to 
enact the “full employment bill” and 
other legislation. For example, the 
Proposal made back in 1944 by Sena- 


tor Harley Kilgore to enact complete 
plans for the transition from war to 
peace, was sidetracked completely. 

In reviewing his bureau’s work, Dr. 
Hinrichs informed Labor Secretary 
Schwellenbach that “the contribution 
which gives me greatest pleasure. 
though not our most important 
achievement, was our advice to you 
the day after V-J Day to seek to dis- 
suade the War Manpower Commis- 
sion from issuing a forecast that 
6,000,000 people would be unemployed 
in December, 1945. I am sorry that 
you did not succeed in your efforts to 
squelch this bad guess.” 

Industry’s successful absorption of 
returning G.I.’s, coupled with provi- 
sion for many thousands of others in 
colleges and training courses under 
the G.I. Bill of Rights, apparently had 
completely justified Dr. Hinrichs’ ac- 
tion, at least up to this time. If the 
predicted depression comes, the figure 
might be correct, but the time will 
have been two or three years too 
early. 


Old Farm Problem? 


First governmental agency to 
“stick its neck” out on a “boom or 
bust” prediction, is the Commerce De- 
partment, which has stated that farm 
prosperity “should continue at least 
until well into 1948.” After that, it 
hedges, “there is no assurance that 
the old farm problem—lack of ade- 
quate markets and hidden farm un- 
employment—may not again appear.” 

American farmers, during the war, 
enjoyed a 200 per cent increase in 
net income, piling up savings of $10,- 
000,000,000 in government bonds and 
cash. However, the draft and profit- 
able war work cut into the farm popu- 
lation from 1940 to 1945, and it 
dropped by 5,000,000 persons to 25,- 
000,000 or 18 per cent of the U.S. popu- 
lation. Despite this, the net income 
from farming rose from $5,600,000,- 
000 to $14,800,000,000. 

The picture today is not as rosy. 
Farm land prices have gone 69 per 
cent above 1939. However, “there is 
as yet no evidence of any extensive 
back-to-the-farm movement” even by 
veterans who were drafted from the 
farm areas, according to the Com- 
merce Department. 

Another admission that inflation 
may be more than a threat is the 
warning by Secretary of the Trea- 
sury John W. Snyder that if there is 
a sharp rise in prices, through aboli- 
tion of price control, there will have 
to be an increase in tax rates asked 
by the Administration for 1947. 

The new Treasury chief, who took 
over when Secretary Fred Vinson was 
named Chief Justice of the United 
States by President Truman, has prc- 
mised that no new tax levies will be 
proposed for 1946, but he warned: 

“If prices get too far out of hand, 
the Administration may ask an in- 
crease in taxes on individuals and 
corporations when Congress meets 
after the first of the year.” 

American retail business showed 
a commendable desire to maintain 
control over prices when the O.P.A. 
bill died and Congress wrangled over 
terms of proposed extension bills. 
Even into this present week after a 
second week-end without any O.P.A. 
controls, there has been a concerted 
effort to “hold the line’, although 
wholesale prices have reported 20 
per cent jump. 


Fumbling 


The present plight of O.P.A. which 
has prompted Canada to take neces- 
sary precautionary steps to keep pos- 
sible American inflation outside of 
her borders, is traceable to some ex- 
tent to cabinet fumbling, which was 
just as far off the mark as that 
6,000,000 unemployment figure. 

Besides any ineptness in handling 
reconversion, there is the fact that 
business, in settling down to a peace- 
time program, is bound to lose its 
war-stimulated prosperity. 


How industrial] “paper empires” 


were able to obtain fabulous war con- 
tracts with pressure on the War De- 
partment from Congressmen is alleg- 
ed in current revelations before the 
Senate Committee Investigating War 
Profits. The operations of one com- 
bine, the Erie Basin Metal Products 
Company, of Illinois, have been dis- 
cussed in the committee and the 
F. B. I. is searching for evidence. 

President Truman has “given the 
green light” on this investigaticn. It 
is reminiscent of his own Truman 
Investigating Committee, which 
through its probe of war contracts 
early in hostilities rocketted him into 
the national limelight and to the 
presidency. The latest revelation is 
that “15 fabulous middlemen, not 
one of whom could have manufac- 
tured a bullet for a .45, drew down 
fantastic fees for negotiating lend- 
lease contracts.” 

These Congressional disclosures 
are cited merely to demonstrate that, 
whatever the authenticity of these 
charges, much of the war boom busi- 
ness is hardly likely to be able to 
reconvert to peacetime. 

American prosperity apparently 
hinges on the fate of the O.P.A. The 
increases that were piled up, in prices 
of foods and clothing, and in rents, 
during the brief ‘“de-controlled’’ 
period, seem to indicate that the sky 
will be the ceiling if there are no con- 
trols, Some Congressmen still think 
otherwise and want to abolish O.P.A. 


Price Administrator Paul Porte; 
precipitated another week, at least, 
of price control debate, when he ob- 
jected to the compromise extension 
bill that Senator Alben Barkley had 


nursed up almost to the point of 
passage last Friday. 
Ex-Economic Stabilizer Chester 


Bowles, former head of O.P.A. who 
resigned when the agency died, is 
so disgusted with Congressional fail- 
ure to continue price controls, that 
he is off on a holiday, and will likely 
decide to run for Senate in Connecti- 
cut. 

Despite Porter’s objections, there is 
growing Democratic Party backing 
for the Barkley compromise bill, and 


ultimately a pricing formula will be 
passed that the Administration will 
accept. 

Whatever the solution of these 
current economic problems, the eco- 
nomic and fiscal controls provided 
in legislation passed during the 
Roosevelt regime, will doubtless en- 
able the U.S. to weather a tough eco- 
nomic storm. If Mr. Truman muffs 
the reconversion jo. too badly, it 
will provide an opportunity for the 
Republicans to step in during 1948 to 
try their luck. Just about that time 
it will have to be either “boom” or 
“bust”. Perhaps the Man from Mis- 
souri will have the situation in hand 
then. 
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See Here, Mr. Editor! 


By ARTHUR EVANS 


a great mystery to me. These 
Gallup Pollsters run around the 
country asking if you still sleep in a 
nightshirt and when was the last 
time you saw an Airedale dog—but 
never a word about letters to the 
editor. 

This letter-to-the-editor business 
is rapidly becoming Canada’s favor- 
ite indoor sport, and it’s high time 
the experts, these same guys who 
can tell you how many left-handed 
Yo-Yo players there are in the coun- 
try, found out why. 

For instance, the other day a body 
wrote to a western daily and advo- 
cated the use of the atomic bomb to 
lower the Rocky Mountains, so that 
the moisture laden winds of the Pa- 
cific could distribute their benefits 
over the prairie provinces. Now 
anything they do with the atomic 
bomb and the Rocky Mountains too 
for that matter is okay with me, but 
it might be interesting to learn 
where this particular correspondent 
buys his opium. You don’t dream up 
a lulu like that on a diet of cucum- 
bers and sour milk. 

If Grandfather had a pet peeve he 
took it out on the horses and said 
nothing. But then in Grandfather’s 
day anyone who read beyond the 
harness section in the mail order 
catalogue was considered an intel- 
lectual. 

Folks with troubles nowadays sit 
down with a couple of thousand 
Sheeis of foolscap and tell their 
favorite editor all about it. The rea- 
sons for this are rather obscure. 
Some medical men _ identify the 
mania as a purely physical ailment, 
engendered by a subtle agency in 
the printers’ ink itself, but this 
theory—and theory it is—just won’t 
stand up. I have a brother who is 
a linotype operator and the only let- 
ter he ever wrote in his life was an 
apologetic note to the local consta- 
bulary, explaining that he had bor- 
rowed the horse and not stolen it. 

An exhaustive search of Sweeney’s 
Lending Library failed to produce a 
single authoritative work on the sub- 
ject. Howeyer, it would appear that 
persons who write letters to the edi- 
tor can be classified with reasonable 
accuracy into certain definite 
“types”. Uncle Charlie used to say 
there were only two kinds of people 
in the world: (a) those who write to 
the newspapers, and (b) those who 
would like to but lack either the guts 
or the postage. With all due respect 
to Uncle Charlie the statement is 
only substantially correct. There ac- 
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. . » bases across Canada. Informa- 
tion and reservations through nearest 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines Traffic 
Office or any Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way agent. 
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tually are some individuals who feel 
no desire to “sound off” via the edi- 
tor’s mailbag. Since they are few in 
number, they need not concern us 
here. And now for the types. 

Number one on the list, and fam- 
iliar to us all, is the “Firster’. This 
is the chap who invariably sees the 
first robin, the first pussy-willow, the 
first snowflake and considers it his 
civic duty to inform the rest of the 
community of his discovery. When- 
ever Mother Nature trots out a 
new star our friend is there in a box 
seat waiting to mark its seasonal 
debut. It must be a matter of acute 
regret to these Firsters that they 
weren’t on hand to witness creation 
as recorded in the Book of Genesis. 
In their department that would have 
been a real scoop. 


A CLOSE relative of the Firster is 

the “Show-off”. This guy grows 
the sproutingest vegetables, the 
bloomingest flowers and the grow- 
ingest grass in town, bar none. The 
newspaper accounts of his backyard 
triumphs are frequently embellished 
with pictures and identifying cap- 
tions that go something like this 
“Mr. Smith and his prize pumpkin— 
Mr. Smith is the one with the hat 
on”. And don’t think the identifica- 
tion isn’t necessary! 

Next comes the “Crusader”, the 
kind of person who walks into the 
side of a brewery wagon and then 
can’t get home fast enough to fire 
off a 1500 word blast on the evils of 
drink. With the Crusader the cause, 
right or wrong, is the big thing. This 
field was once considered the prero- 
gative of militant females, but of 
late the boys have been getting some 
of their own back with a brisk cam- 
paign for long handled shovels and 
a return of the 40 ounce jug. How- 
ever, not all Crusaders are of the 
belligerent variety; namely, sweet 
old ladies who want the Panama 
Canal turned into a wading pool for 
underprivileged children. Here, too, 
we list the armchair strategists or 
Monday morning quarterbacks who, 
now that the war is over, come 
through with their own sure fire 
formulae for a brave new world. 

Another regular contributor to the 
beef column is the “Moaner” or 
“Anti-Everything Boy.” This bird 
has no use for the country or any- 
one in it and what’s more he doesn’t 
care who knows it. The Moaner is 
extremely catholic in his criticism 
and in this respect at least plays no 
favorites. Whether it be a needlinz 
of local political small fry or a few 
snide remarks on the way the Prime 
Minister parts his hair, the Moaner 
is right in there punching from the 
opening bell. 

His female counterpart generally 
confines her nattering to such social 
outeasts as “great hulking brutes 
who monopolize street car seats” and 
“brazen hussies who paint their toe- 
nails.” If the moaner is running true 
to form, his contribution will be 
haited with the customary and juven- 
ile postscript, “I dare you to print 
this!” 

Now and then a Moaner comes un 
with a fresh and original beef, but 
the majority of them operate from 
a rut that resembles the Grand Can- 
yon. 


O* all the amateur journalists none 

provides the reader with more 
downright belly-laughs than the 
“Heckler”. He operates in the fol- 
lowing manner. Mr. A writes into 
the newspaper and complains of the 
stuffy street cars. B, our Heckler, 
takes a hand and suggests with un- 
common good sense that by merely 
removing his overcoat A can travel 
in comfort. Not to be outdone A re- 
plies that he doesn’t own an over- 
coat. Well, then, asks friend B, why 
doesn’t A open a window? Obviously 
rattled but still under control, A 
points out the rather pertinent fact 
that the windows are nailed down 
and concludes with the observation 
that things have come to a pretty 
pass when a citizen has to carry a 


claw hammer in order to insure him- 
self of a breath of fresh air. 

At this point the editor usually 
deals himself in and declares stuffy 
street cars a dead issue, with a polite 
footnote to the effect that A and B 
can conclude their differences in a 
dark alley if they so desire but not 
through the medium of his public 
charge. Although I have never heard 
of an exchange of this type playing 
out its final scene under the big oak 
at dawn with seconds standing by, it 
is entirely possible. 


TO TREATMENT of this subject 
4 ‘would be complete without a brief 
reference to the Anonymous Letter 


Writer or “Snitch.” The fact that 
anonymous letters find their way, 
and rightly so, into the nearest 


waste-basket just doesn’t seem to 
register with the die-hards who per- 
sist in writing them. A psychiatrist 
with a standard set of square pegs 
and round holes might conceivably 
find a reason for this but he is the 
only one who could. To _ insure 
secrecy the anonymous letter is com- 
posed, with many a Machiavellian 
chuckle, after the other members of 
the household have gone to bed. The 
Snitch, frequently a frustrated fac- 
simile of Caspar Milquetoast, pens 
his contribution, affixes a very mys- 
terious, “From One Who Knows,” 


and then sneaks cut in the dead of 


night to drop it undetected (he 
hopes) into the corner mail box. 

When his letter fails to appear in 
print, the Snitch comes to the con- 
clusion that he is being discriminated 
against and that “Freedom of the 
Press” is just an empty phrase. 

The Snitch’s opposite number is 
the rugged individualist who  per- 
sists in signing his full name and 
address to whatever he writes, de- 
spite his wife’s threats to leave him 
because she can no longer face her 
bridge club friends while Junior’s 
little playmates are openly sneering 
about “that screw-ball old man of 
yours what writes to the news- 
papers.” Under conditions like these 
it takes a strong man to resist the 
urge to hide under a nom de plume 
and give his address as a vacant lot 
in hell’s half acre. 

Last on our list, and perhaps the 
least, are those editors who write 
highly complimentary letters’ to 
themselves and represent them as 
bona fide reader comment. This prac- 
tice, regarded by adherents of the 
honor system as a scurvy bit of sub- 
terfuge, is engaged in only by those 
independent souls who wish to con- 
solidate their position without en- 
listing the familiar device of marry- 
ing into their publisher’s family. 
When one considers the appalling 
percentage of publishers’ daughters 
who are a dead ringer for the old 


man himself, the alternative method 
of ensuring one’s weekly pay check 
is seen for what it truly is, the lesser 
of two evils and by far the more pre. 
ferable expedient. 


f hen too, the average editor is 4 
much and often wrongly maligned 
individual, and in _ circumstances 
where it is not always politic to mau] 
the needler in direct fashion, he can, 
by adopting the identity of a ficti- 
tious contributor, vent his spleen in 
full and satisfactory measure with- 
out prejudice to his own position. 

So much for people who write 
letters to the editor. It is not known 
whether or not they are permitted 
to continue their activities on the 
other side of the vale. But it’s a cer- 
tain cinch that many of the initiate 
don’t waste any time in finding out. 
If it so happens that the dear de 
parted are afforded the same lite) 
ary latitude they enjoyed (and 
abused) on earth, the results would 
make for reading both weird and 
wonderful. Old Nick would i» 
swamped with complaints concern- 
ing the heating arrangements, while 
in the upstairs department some 
crack-pot would be sure to have 
something to say to the Editor-in- 
Chief about that surly knave Gab- 
riel, “who persists in practising on 
his damned trumpet when others of 
the chosen are trying to sleep!” 
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B. S. VANSTONE, General Manager 


Lite business grows big by little improvements—and much 
planning. The makers of woolen goods used to say of their product, ‘The 
less it shrinks, the more we'll expand.”” And now comes news that a new 
process is being developed to make woolens 90% to 95% unshrinkable. 


Here’s yet another example of that improvement which constitutes progress 
- +. yet another step forward in the progressive realization of the aims of 
Canada’s Textile industry . . . which includes many small enterprises as 
well as the large, nationally known organizations ...more than 1900 plants 
employing about 160,000 Canadians. It’s an example chosen at random, but 
typical of the progressive improvements in Canadian enterprise. 


The Bank of Toronto offers credit service designed to meet the needs of 
small as well as large businesses in this time of transition and reconversion. 
Your own plans almost certainly include a financial program which we 
cordially invite you to talk over with us. 
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Balkans Would Benefit 
If Danube Were Free 


By MURRAY OULTON 


Recent suggestions, supported 
by the U.S. and Great Britain, 
that the Danube be made a mid- 
European international water- 
way, drew Russian controlled 
press retorts “of another example 
of Yankee imperialism.” 

Perhaps internationalizing the 
famous grey (not blue) river 
might help solve economic and 
political frictions indigenous to 
the Balkans. The Danube also 
has been a traditionally tough 
political boundary. Charlemagne 
called it his Eastern Frontier. 

Recently Austria's Communist 
Boss Ernst Fischer repeated one 
of his favorite observations: “The 
Danube flows east.” From any- 
one else a trite remark, in this 
case its significance probably 
was recognized by and drew 
approving nods from the Krem- 
lin. 


= Danube is looming large in 
political considerations these 
lays. British and U.S. proposals that 
the famous network of waterways be 
made international drew Russian 
condemnation. The Soviet prefers to 
see individual Balkan countries along 
the Danube retaining national rights 
and strict control of traffic, at the 
same time making little effort to 
hide its own interest in the political 
future of those nations. Some form 
of economic federation might solve 
the problem of the Danube valley. 
There is a lot of truth in the say- 
ing attributed to the Austrian, Ernst 


Klein: “The Danube is Europe’s 
river of Destiny.” 

Quite apart from the political 
aspect the Danube is a river which 


would rank as one of the greatest 
natural features in the whole of 
Europe, having a profound influence 
on the lives of the people living in 
its valley. It is great in every 
aspect—-physical, political and eco- 
nomical. From the earliest days of 
European civilization it has been 
closely associated with the destinies 
of something like a dozen peoples. 

The Danube ranks as one of the 
world’s mightiest waterways. It has 
a course of some 1,800 miles, reach- 
ing from Germany to the Black Sea, 
and flowing into it are no fewer than 
300 tributaries. Between them they 
drain almost one-third of a million 
square miles, equal to one-tenth of 
the area of Europe. Starting as an in- 
significant stream the Danube event- 
ually empties into the Black Sea in 
a great wilderness of a thousand 
square miles of swamps _ and 
marshes, the haunt of hosts of water- 
fowl, and through which navigable 
channels have been cut. 


Artery 


the course of the Danube takes it 
through Bavaria, Austria, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Bu.garia 
and Rumania. Its paramount 
importance in the economic life of 
Eastern Europe is evident from the 


case of Rumania alone. Before the 
war two-thirds of that country’s 
imports from industrial Europe 


reached it via the river, and along its 
course there are approximately a 
score of important harbor towns, 
such as Bratislava, Vienna, and 
Budapest. 

As one would expect, the river 
valley has been, down the centuries, 
the scene of many struggles for 
power. The Romans were early there, 
constructing notable engineering 
works at the famous Iron Gates. The 
Danube has been a_ traditional 
boundary. The East has met the 
West there on many occasions. The 
Avari, Huns, Magyars and Turks, 
all attempted to break into Europe 
through the valley. Charlemange 
named it his Ostmark (eastern 
lrontier). Today again, forces from 
the East stand along the Danube. 

Bratislava has, in recent years, 
been tremendously improved by the 
Czechs, who made it their chief port. 
Historically, it is notable as the place 
Where the Hungarian kings were 


crowned. The spot most closely 
associated with English history is 
the castle of Durenstein, where, after 
being captured in Vienna, the 
doughty Richard-the-Lion-Heart was 
closely confined by Leopold of Austria 
for more than a year. Every school- 
boy knows the legend of his dis- 
covery by the minstrel Blondel. 
The river had to be cleared of 
numerous obstacles to make naviga- 
cy 


tion possible in many stretches, for 
no vessel drawing more than two 
and a half feet of water could make 
progress along it. About the middle 
of the last century much work was 
carried out, enabling vessels with a 
nine-foot draught to navigate it, and 
just over 50 years back Hungary 
spent another $10,000,000 in improv- 
ing the waterway. 


Agreement? 


In ordinary times there is a very 
great flow of traffic on the Danube, 
wheat, barley and maize, fish, and 
other foodstuffs, besides petroleum, 
tallow, hides, salt, and timber being 
moved in enormous quantities: Under 
international agreement the river 


was open to the traffic of all nations 
and there was a first-class pilotage 
service. 

Naturally the Nazis endeavored to 
throw a strangle-ho!d over the whole 
of the Danube basin. They effected 
a number of barter agreements 
enabling them to ship agricultural 
products and Rumanian oil to the 
Reich. Unfortunately for the other 
partners to the agreements, they 
were often foisted off with such un- 
wanted commodities as pianos and 
mouth organs. 

One of their schemes for tighten 
ing their hold over the economic life 
of South-Eastern Europe was the 
Rhine - Main-Danube Canal which 
Goering hurried forward, and the 
construction of a big harbor on the 


a 


Danube at Vienna. 

Britain, too, had important inter- 
ests on the lower reaches of the 
river in particular. For a consider- 
able portion of the trade there was 
carried in British bottoms. 

The Danube’s system of waterways 
is unparalleled in Europe. These, 
combined with roads and railways, 
formed a wonderful transport web 
in the old Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
From the point of view of trade and 
commerce the break-up of this 
Empire was a grave loss to that 
part of Europe. 

Perhaps a new economic federation 
will prove to be the solution to the 
Danube problem, when the many 
difficult obstacles confronting the 
peace-makers are eventually solved. 
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Where Good Neighbours Meet 


Texas, Idaho, California, Maine .. . think 
of any State you wish and you're sure to see 
its name on the license plate of a car 
somewhere in Canada during the summer. 
Each year, with the unerring directness of 
migratory waterfowl, millions of:Américan 
tourists come north to Canada. They”come 
because Canadgofferst<frem™ Nature— 
unspoiled and“unblémished:” They come to 
a o= 

revel in those joygs6f the outdoors which we 
Canadians are prone to take too much 
for granted. 


In their travels and during their stay here 
the money they spend forms the basis of a 
$150,000,000 industry, bringing an added 


measure of prosperity to all of us. 


Like any asset, the tourist industry must be 
protected. This we can do most surely and 
easily by protecting and conserving the 
heritage of natural beauty and wildlife for 
our own enjoyment as well as theirs. 


Every Canadian, as a shareholder in 
Canada’gnatural wealth, has a vital interest 
in the cqnservation of this heritage, and it 
was to make whore widespread the knowledge 
and awareness of conservation methods that 
The Carling Conservation Club was formed. 
«Simply bywriting to Dert. (J3), The Carling 
Breweries Limited, Waterloo, Ontario, you 
can become a member of this club. You will 
then receive current information on conser- 
vation, without cost, as it becomes available. 
there is a part you can play. 
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A Tale of Two Cities -- London 
and Paris in Sharp Contrast 


By WILLSON WOODSIDE 


Paris. 

HE Golden Arrow is running again 

between London and Paris, as a 
first instalment on the promise con- 
tained in the big sign at Victoria Sta- 
tion: Deluxe Services to All Parts of 
the Continent. But, although hund- 
reds are now making the trip daily, 
by the time the traveller has been 
through the ticket line at Cook’s, made 
the mad round of the consulates for 
visas, and persuaded the Bank of 
England to part with a few francs, 
he cannot help but feel that a trip 
to the Continent today is still both a 
struggle and an adventure. 

Most of the travellers appear to be 
lured by the wonderful promise ofa 
vacation in Switzerland, away from 
all the restrictions and food short- 
ages and dull workaday round which 
have hemmed them in for years. 
Some are on business, others are 
headed for old haunts in Paris, and 
still others on the mission, sombre 
or happy, of hunting for relatives or 
renewing old friendships. 

In the seat facing me was a Scot- 
tish miner, a proud veteran of the 
51st Highland Division, who confided 
that he had been saving for three 
years to make this trip to visit a 
French family which had loaned his 
platoon a son to guide them to St. 
Nazaire in the evacuation of 1940. 
He had taken the boy home with him 
then, and the latter had joined the 
British Army when he was old 
enough. Now the Scotsman was 
going back to spend a month working 
in the fields with his French friends. 
Would that there were more such 
personal Anglo-French alliances! ; 

The start of the journey was fair 
enough. The Golden Arrow has been 
gayly repainted, has elegant pullman 
cars (a deluxe equivalent to our par- 
lor cars) and comfortable First and 
Second Class coaches, as well as the 


Trianon Bar. It flew swiftly south- 
ward over the fine, electrified system 
of the Southern Railway, between 
the rows of bombed-out homes which 
testify to the ordeal of “courageous 
Croydon.” 

The feeling of adventure heighten- 
ed when we slid into Dover marine 
station. I vividly remember walking 
past this station in early 1944, while 
shells were being exchanged across 
the Channel and our motor torpedo 
boats were out on wild raids by night. 
A faded poster flaunted the derisory 
advertisement: Cheap Return Fares 
to the Continent. 

Here was the station, still standing. 
And there, as the boat slid out into 
a Channel freed of the grip of the 
Hun, was Dover, standing out in all 
its historic beauty, in the brilliant 
sunshine. And here we were, actual- 
ly crossing to the Continent, after 
seven long years. The boat had been 
returned from its war service in parts 
unknown; the furniture had been 
pulled out of the warehouse where it 
had been piled in 1939; and every- 
thing looked exactly the same as I 
remembered it on this same crossing 
just a fortnight before the war. 


Shambles 


In little over an hour, we were in 
Calais. It used to be as picturesque 
as Dover in its way, and just as reek- 
ing with history. Now it is a 
shambles. The only landmark re- 
maining is the unique town hall 
tower. The harbor itself is only a 
mass of twisted, tangled, rusted 
wreckage, interspersed with great 
concrete redoubts and heavy pillboxes 
built to repel a landing that never 
came. Docks, sheds, factories, houses 

ail are smashed flat. 

The station has been rebuilt, how- 
ever, and painted a cheerful cream 
color, and beside it was drawn up 








the export trade she can get. 


to be profitable. 
handling it—or give it up. 


other documents . . 


JACK: Sure I can! 
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BILL: Look, Jack, on every hand we hear that Canada needs all 


We've got a good export line for 
South America, but I’m finding the shipping end too complicated 
We've either got to find some other way of 


JACK: I’ve been through that sort of thing, too 

struggled with Consular Invoices, Certificates of Origin and 
. all made out in a foreign language... 
and then laid awake nights thinking of the fines the South 
American Customs would impose if we made any mistakes. 


BILL: The sympathy’s all right, old chap—but can’t you suggest 
any way to overcome all that bother? 


I learned to handle all my export 
shipments through Canadian-European Forwarders Ltd. They 
have a special department for Central and South America, 
with a Spanish speaking staff who have actual field ex- 
perience. They instruct me as to packing and marking... 
take over all the worry of Consular Invoices and other 
. . and do a real job, too. 
8070 ahout your next shipment. 


CANADIAN-EUROPEAN FORWARDERS LTD. 
Canada’s Leading International Freight Forwarders 
Empire Building 


Toronto 1 
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the French section of the Golden 
Arrow. Obviously made up of the 
best coaches left to the French, some 
of them bravely reupholstered in a 
cheap brown felt material, it was 
inadequate to the crowd and even 
some with First Class tickets had to 
stand in the corridors the whole way 
to Paris. Before the war First Class 
passengers — and they were rare 
enough, so good was Second Class — 
travelled like lords, were shown de- 
ferentially to their seats—their ex- 
pensive luggage handed in with care. 

The plunge into France was excit- 
ing. Why was it that one looked with 
new interest at the bomb damage, to 
which one had long become accus- 
tomed in London, and what was there 
about it which made it look so dif- 
ferent? It was because it had been 
our bombs which did this damage, 
and because, with the evacuation of 
most of the French civilians and the 
unconcern of the Germans, it had 
not been cleaned up as it occurred, as 
it always was in London. 


Bang On! 


Most of our bombs had been aimed 
only too accurately. But all along 
the now restored and re-ballasted 
right-of-way you could see where 
sticks of four had fallen wide, leav- 
ing splashes of churned-up, chalky 
subsoil which the plow will be long 
in erasing. One particular effect of 
the bombs was striking. Whereas 
London’s great damage was done by 
fire, attested to by the innumerable 
burned-out, blackened houses dotted 
all through the city, most of the dam- 
age in the Pas de Calais had evident- 
ly been done by high explosive. The 
wooden rafters of many houses which 
hadn’t been completely destroyed 
stood out bare, the tiles blown com- 
pletely off them by the blast effect. 

As the miles clicked away, the 
ruined factories, steel mills, round- 
houses and cement mills of Boulogne, 
Abbeville and Amiens filed past in 
an endless, doleful procession. Only 
a small fraction of all this ruin has 
been repaired. But a start has been 
made, and the bright new red tile 
roofs of hundreds of houses, the 
patched brick walls of a number of 
factories and many railway sheds, 
and occasional completely recon- 
structed buildings are eagerly wel- 
comed by eyes saddened and wearied 
by desolation. . 

In between the built-up areas, too, 
there are long vistas of beautiful 
countryside which, happily, there 
were just not bombs enough to de- 
stroy. And these carry a cheering 
promise of a bountiful harvest, and 
a reminder, mile by mile, of what a 
neat and industrious farmer the 
French peasant is — that little man 
whom the visitor to Paris is prone 
to forget makes up half of this 
nation. 

This new harvest, a French com- 
panion assures me, will do more for 
the country than a new government. 
And as I soon found out, fresh vege- 
tables and luscious fruit are already 
brightening up a diet made extremely 
slender by the tragic failure of last 
year’s crop due to drought — a hard- 
ship which seemed bitterly undeserv- 
ed to the French. 


Still Paris 


Soon the wheels began to click 
“Paris, Paris, Paris”; though the 
Scotsman insisted it was “Thrup- 
pence a mile, thruppence a mile, 
thruppence a mile!” We pulled into 
the Gare du Nord, and soon were 
standing out on the street, our bag- 
gage piled about us, looking for 
transportation and not knowing 
quite what to expect. 

Any who still had in mind those 
bicycle-propelled “taxis” made fam- 
iliar in wartime pictures were quick- 
ly reassured. There were real taxis, 
though not enough of them. There 
were busses, the same old green- 
painted ones, with everybody riding 
on the back platform. When I saw 
a young couple on a passing bus 
kissing, quite oblivious to their fel- 
low passengers, I knew that Paris 
was still Paris. 

The Hotel Scribe, subject of some 
vivid dispatches when the war cor- 
respondents occupied it, I found re- 
stored to private hands, quiet, well- 
managed, and far better staffed and 
in general more comfortable than 
the hotel I had stayed at in London, 
at the same price. 

It was now late evening, and after 


a wash-up I headed out and without™ 


another thought climbed aboard a 
bus in the Place de l’Opéra for the 
Latin Quarter on the left bank, to 
see what changes there had been in 
the Paris that I knew best. As I stood 
on the back of the bus rolling down 
the Avenue de l’Opéra, through the 
arches of the Louvre, across the 
Jardins de Tuileries set off by a 
beautiful sunset, and over the Seine 
past the Institut to the Boul’ Mich’, 
I was in a trance, a trance which en- 
dured all through the next day. 

The return to Paris had a far 
greater impact on me than I had 
imagined. Let all those who love this 
city be reassured, and shape their 
plans accordingly! It is as magni- 
ficent, as strikingly beautiful as ever, 
and by next year should be very 
much like its pre-war enchanting 
self, on the surface, at least. There 
just is no other place like it. It is 
incomparably the finest city in the 
world, planned on such a grandiose 
scale, executed with so much imag- 
ination, cared for and endlessly em- 
bellished with so much love. 

I suppose, from a purely practical 
point of view, the French should 


neglect the huge parks and innum. 
erable gardens of Paris this year, 
leave its museums closed, and con- 
centrate on more useful things. But, 
well, they are French, and beauty 
draws a high priority with them. It 
is, to them, one of the “necessities.” 

So they groom their Paris, as 
though she were the most beautifu] 
of their women. And the Parisian 
women make a really brilliant effort 
to groom themselves, as though that, 
too, were a really important matter. 
I don’t doubt that it is, to the French, 
and that this combined effort has 
an important effect on the national] 
morale. Certainly it is a highly pleas. 
ing one to the visitor. 

It sets Paris off in the sharpest 
contrast to London, something which 
is a topic of discussion among al] 
persons passing between the two 
cities, but a contrast which should 
not be drawn in a manner invidious 
to London. 

There always was a great differ- 
ence between the two cities, the one 
so bright and spacious, the other 
cramped and rather sooty. But 


when one thinks back, from the | 


vantage point of Paris, to the long 
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indomitable struggle of the British, 
a struggle which rescued these peo- 
ple while it saved themselves; to the 
natient endurance by the British of 
4 regime: of austerity while they 
uecessfully recapture export mar- 
kets for the long-run good of the 
nation; to their self-discipline, their 
pirit of playing the game fairly, the 
public confidence in the rationing 
system (did not Princess Margaret 
Rose choose a length of suiting the 
other day, remarking that she had 
the necessary coupons?) and the 
nigh standard of honesty which pre- 
cludes a black market, it takes a 
«ood deal of the glitter from the 
Paris scene, 


No Favorites 


During the fortnight that I was 
in London, no one ever suggested to 
me that there was any but the’ offi- 
cial rate of exchange for dollars. 
[| was never in a fine restaurant but 
that the menu was presented strictly 
according to the wartime regulation 
that there could be no more than 
three courses, at a maximum price 
of five shillings, or $1.10. If you 
could resist the attention of the 
wine steward—knowing that the 
establishment probably could not 
continue operation without its profit 
on wine—you actually could lunch 
as well as the richest person in Lon- 
don, for the prescribed $1.10. Talking 
with the poor and the well-to-do, I 
found complete confidence in the ra- 
tioning system, no matter what they 
thought of its restrictions. 

Here in Paris, the first time I 
walked around the corner for a cup 
of coffee, a man sidled up and of- 
fered me double the legal rate of ex- 
change, and I have been approached 
many times since, right on the boule- 
vards. For my first meal I was tak- 
en by friends to a most unprepossess- 
ing-looking café in a working class 
quarter, which bore a sign on the 
window, Third Categorie, 34 francs. 

What one can actually get for 34 
francs I have yet to find out, though 
I shall. What we had, served on oil- 
cloth, was beyond all comparison the 
finest meal I have tasted since I 
left Canada. It cost, for the two of 
us, with a bottle of vin ordinaire, 950 
francs. It consisted, for a_ starter, 
of a salad of tomatoes and cucum- 
bers, all the bread and butter we 
wanted, and a generous plate of cold 
ham and saucisson, with olives, on- 
ions and radishes. This was really a 
full meal, though I had been very 
hungry. Then followed a big plate 
of pot roast of beef, french fried po- 
tatoes and spinach. And finally a 
tart of fresh strawberries with the 
first whipped cream I’ve had in a 
year or more; and coffee with sugar. 

Now, before anyone remarks that, 
if this sort of thing is going on here, 
it is senseless for people in America 
and Britain to ration themselves to 
ship food to Europe, I think some ex- 
planation is due. 


Hangover 


There are three main points which 
need to be made. The first is that 
during the occupation what is now 
black marketing was the thing to do. 
It cheated the Germans, and it al- 
lowed a great many people to live 
who might have starved. Unfortun- 
ately, a whole class has grown up, 
Which has grown very clever at this 
kind of dealing, and which is unwill- 
ing to give up easy money for honest 
work. 

This social problem is taken very 
seriously by many of the newspapers, 
and only a few days ago that good 
friend of Canada, André Siegfried, 
wrote a much-commented-on article 
in Figaro about the need to restore 
the nation’s old reputation for hon- 
esty, and to halt the disastrous ef- 
fect which the sight of people mak- 
ing a fortune in a few weeks has on 
all those who cannot make one in a 
lifetime of honest toil. As I write, the 
new Minister of Finance has an- 
nounced a drive to stamp out the il- 
legal dealers in exchange. ; 

The second point is that the Ger- 
mans ruinously inflated this coun- 
try’s currency by the flood of paper 
money which they had printed by 
Vichy to pay occupation costs. This 
money is circulating in great thick 
wads and stacks, competing for 
goods and food which have only re- 
cently become more available. Actu- 
ally, under the circumstances, it is 


probably remarkable that the French 
inflation has not run away. 

Prices for standard goods seem to 
be about eight to ten times what they 
were in Paris before the war. A 
standard bicycle, for instance, which 
would have cost about 400 francs be- 
fore the war, is now 3500. Prices for 
clothes and novelty goods are with- 
out rhyme or reason, related only to 
the amount of paper money going 
about to purchase them. A woman’s 
handbag costs as much, or more, 
than a bicycle. 

The third point has to do with the 
food situation. When I tried out on 
a newsman who has worked many 
years in France a somewhat too- 
clever aphorism about Paris appear- 
ing as lovely as Vienna and as cor- 
rupt as Bucharest, and both those 
cities had died, he squashed me com- 
pletely. 

His view of the food situation was 
the French restaurateurs had man- 
aged with great ingenuity to feed 
their customers in spite of all the 
crippling regulations of the govern- 
ment. Standing with us—it was at 
the Dominion Day reception at the 
Canadian Embassy—was the former 
Finance Minister, René Plevén, who 
incidentally worked in a copper 
plant in Brockville during the de- 
pression. He nodded assent genially. 


Dark Grey Market 


To give a practical example: I was 
having a drink of iced tomato juice 
in a small café the next morning, 
with a young Parisienne who spent 
the middle war years in Ottawa, leav- 
ing here in ’41 and returning in ’44. 
She is now. working on one of the 
bigger Paris papers. She said that 
when she came back she was revolt- 
ed. She considered people like the 
owners of this café as black market- 
eers and profiteers. Now she has 
come to know them, and knows that 
they are fine, honest people. If they 
lived strictly according to the gov- 
ernment regulations, they would 
simply have to close shop. But, in- 
stead, they have made some connec- 
tions in the country where they get 
a little meat and butter, and so on, 
and they are able to feed theif cus- 
tomers. I came back for lunch and 
had a delicious, not over-large, meal 
for 300 francs. 

That is still far beyond the reach 
of the average little man here, mak- 
ing eight to ten thousand francs a 
month. And certainly something is 
going to have to be done to answer 
the bitter complaint of this majority. 

There are many answers to this 
problem: time, a couple of good har- 
vests, production, and steady govern- 
ment. The indefinite continuance of 
provisional government here, with 
its constantly shifting political com- 
binations and the highest posts hand- 
ed about according to party formulas 
and not national needs, has a highly 
disturbing psychological effect. 

There is a great craving for a well- 
established government, but with it 


that old French fear of too strong a 
government. Discussion along these 
lines has swirled with new impetus 
about the figure of General de Gaulle, 
since his big speech at Bayeux last 
month, marking his re-entry into the 
political arena. 

Meanwhile, all observers note great 
improvement here within recent 
months. The streets are roaring with 
traffic, quite as heavy as that of 
London, and as wild as Paris traffic 
always was. 

In hundreds of bright shops down- 
town you can see a range of novelty 
goods and dress goods quite as great 
already, I believe, as the display on 
Fifth Avenue, New York, and beyond 
all comparison with unhappy London. 
which is depriving itself to sell to 


the world. I have no doubt but that 
. 


when they adjust their prices, the 
French can develop a great world- 
wide export in these goods, product 
of their highly developed imagina- 
tion and artistic sense. 

Here is a fascinating display of the 
enterprise system at work, with its 
best and worst aspects highlighted. 
The restarting of all these private 
enterprises and the profusion of 
handsome goods which they are pro- 
ducing is a triumph of a sort. No 
such variety could possibly be pro- 
duced under a system of complete 
government regulation. 

Yet the evidence which one sees in 
all the poorer sections of Paris that 
the nation’s energies would better 
have been concentrated first on ne- 
cessities, the run-away prices, and 
the flaunting of luxury in the face 


of extreme poverty, argue—if that 
were needed any more—that in com- 
plex modern society some plan, some 
regulation, or certainly guidance, 1s 
absolutely necessary. 

In Britain rigid control has stifled 
enterprise to a great extent. Here 
enterprise has run away with itself, 
to the neglect of necessities. The so- 
cial laboratory could provide few 
more striking contrasts, or more in- 
teresting material for study and spec- 
ulation. But when all that is said, 
when anything and everything has 
been said about the British and 
French, one has to remind oneself 
that the two peoples have always 
been quite different in character, and 
are therefore bound to pursue dif- 
ferent ways and find different solu- 
tions. 
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ForemenCan Be Helpful 


Force in Management 


By C. J. DONALD 


Of the many problems confront- 
ing industrial management these 
days, one of the most dismaying, 
states this writer, is the current 
thinking among foremen of join- 
ing unions. Management insists 
that foremen are part of manage- 
ment. But many foremen feel that 
management has made them the 
forgotten men of industry. They 
have received little information, 
confidence or authority from 
management. Discriminated 
against in pay, they have often 
been made the scapegoat in 
differences between employees 
and management. 

It does seem, however, that 
many large plants are calling 
men foremen whose duties are 
really those of senior operators 
and involve none of the essential 
functions of management. These 
men might or might not join 
unions. True foremen should be 
taken right into management. 
NDUSTRIAL 


ing to find 


management, expect- 


its 


labor troubles over 


at war’s end, has received a number 
of exceptionally nasty jolts lately. 
Not only is industrial peace and har- 
mony a long way off, but, worst 


shock of all, many foremen are join- 
ing foremen’s unions. Foremen! Key 
management! How can in- 


men of ma 
dustry function if an important seg- 
ment of management is enrolled in 
an international union? 

The problem is hardly likely to be- 
come acute among the industries or- 
ganized long ago by the old-line craft 
unions. Their foreman usually have 
held union cards for years. Becom. 
ing foremen, habitually they retain 

connection with the union through 
their group insurance and other bene- 
fits 

It is in 


union 


the “industrial” type of 
organization where there is 
argument about the roéle of foremen. 
The reason for this divergence may 
be found in the history of industrial 
unionization on this continent. Prior 
to the appearance of the C.I.O. fewer 


than ten years ago, industrial union- 
ization had made little headway in 
America. During the lifetime of the 
C.I.0., there has been an unpreced- 
ented improvement in the lot of the 
average factory worker. Call this 
coincidence if you will, the fact re- 


that a 


including 


mains 


ers, 


large number of work- 

foremen, credit the 
unions with the improvements which 
have taken place 


The Old-Time Foreman 


} 


The position of a foreman in 1936 
was far different than his position to 
day. He was at that time the lord 
supreme of the mill. He hired and 


fired at will, usually without question. 
és 


Top management believed that “the 
foreman must be upheld—even when 
wrong”. The foreman was the “Bull 
of the Woods”. His word was law. 


He carried a bony pair of much-used 
fists and a dirty tongue as his stock 
in trade. 

When the union movement swept 
the country, foremen and manage- 
ment lined up on one side, the men on 
the other In those days, foremen 
were not merely representatives of 
management, they were all the man 
agement the average factory worke1 
saw. Where management was dis 
liked or mistrusted, usually the fore- 
man was hated. Thus, it was estab 
lished early that foremen were not 
acceptable as union members. 

As the wave of industrial unionism 
swept on, management fcund itself 
wrestling with the unfamiliar pro 
blems of colleetive bargaining. The 
succeeding years have been uneasy 
ones for foremen. Collective bargain- 
ing tended to by-pass them —bring the 
union in direct contact with top man- 
agement. When agreements were 
signed, wages and working conditions 
were governed by a set of written 
rules. No longer had the foreman 


power to decide that Joe should be 
paid more than Bill. There were 
almost no decisions involving his 


men which he was permitted to make 
by himself. 

An even harder pill to swallow 
came soon. In attempting to run his 
department in the old-fashioned way, 
almost immediately he ran into a 
“srievance”. In the old days, men 
didn’t have grievances. They liked 
their jobs or they got out. Now it 


developed that almost anything which 
affected the men in the plant in any 
way was likely to result in a “griev- 
ance”. The foreman was summoned 
into a court-like committee, asked to 
justify his action. 

Practically all grievance cases were 
directed against the foreman, since 
he was the representative of manage- 
ment with whom the men came into 


power. Only by cooperation with the 
union could the _ plant function 
smoothly. Under the circumstances, 
grievances usually were settled 
against the foreman. Frankly, the 
foreman felt he was being treated 
unfairly. He felt he was right in many 
cases decided against him. Besides, 
it must be remembered that top 
management was responsible for the 


orders. Top management tried to 
operate as close as possible to the 
old line, but without a serious breach 
with the union, There was a tendency 
to allow the foreman to become the 
fall guy when things went wrong. 
That was the first change in the 
foreman’s position after collective 
bargaining. Next he was stripped of 


contact. Even when he didn’t origin- 


ate policies, he was responsible for made 


their execution. He was the person’ boiled foremen. It had 
blamed by the man on the ficor. “efficiency” in its operations. 
Top management, on the other foreman was trying to carry 


hand, had undergone quite a change 
in its thinking. It had to accept the 
fact that the union had tremendous 


instructions. 


repudiated by the men 

















Here’s the 1947 Studebaker Commander Regal De Luxe Coupe for five— 
Like all Studebakers, it’s a standout in operating economy. Both Champion 
and Commander models are available in 4-door and 2-door sedans, 3-passen- 
ger and 5-passenger coupes. Alluring new 1947 convertibles are coming shortly. 


HIS is it—the 1947 car that you've 
been hoping someone would build— 

a car even finer than you dreamed of. 
That picture of it you see above isa 
color photograph of the real thing— 
the new 1947 Studebaker “‘in person.”’ 
Here’s more than a car out ahead in 
point of time—it’s unmistakably far 
ahead in distinctive postwar styling — 
completely new from every view — 
brand 
chassis—a low, long, luxurious motor 


new bodies — advanced 





new 


car that’s a melody in metal. 
Featured hereis the big, roomy, new 
Studebaker Champion  6-passenger, 
4-door sedan—and there’s a full range 
of other thrilling body types in Com- 


actions of its foremen. Often, it had 
a point of appointing hard- 
insisted on 
The 
cut 


Now he found many of his actions 
who gave the 


Actuai Color Photograph of New 1947 Studebaker Champion Regal 


SGu0cl and low...a melody tr 


..the completely new 1947 Studebaker 


many powers and authorities. Hiring, 
firing, rule-making and_ discipline 
became functions where he had to 
act in conjunction with the personne! 
department. In the meantime, pro 
duction became ever more technical 
increasingly controlled by engineers 
The foreman’s function on the pro 
duction line became something of a 











De Luxe 4-Door Seda 


mander as well as Champion models. 
These cars are ready months in ad 
vance, because Studebaker had_ the 
earnest co-operation of the finest group 
of employees in the motor car indus 
try in producing them. 
Go to the nearest Studebaker deal 


er’s showroom and see these beauties 
now. And remember, they excel by far 


in riding comfort and handling ease 


as well as in exclusive smartness. 
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o-between, transmitting instructions 
from the technical men to the operat- 
ws. Even planning was handled from 
the office. 

The old-time foreman’s job didn’t 
xist any more. 

In the meantime, top management 
issured foremen that their job was 
increasing in importance, responsi- 
jility and prestige. The new-style 
foreman, it was said, was the adminis- 
yator of a department —a far more 
mportant person than his leather- 
inged predecessor. Maybe so, but 
ihe increase in responsibility was not 
lways apparent. 

Executives insist that foremen are 

part of management. They argue 
hat management cannot function if 
management is split in two groups— 
one of them unionized. However, it 
may be questioned whether these 
executives have made a consistent 
ttempt to treat all foremen as 
management. 


Forgotten Men 


A large plant may have hundreds 
of foremen who tend to be industry’s 
forgotten men. Only the top dozen 
have a voice in framing policies, or 
real insight into the reasons for any 
specific course of action. Most of the 
foremen know only slightly more 
ibout the company’s business than 
the men under them. They are asked 
frequent questions which they can’t 
inswer. Often, they get a large part 
if their informat.on about the affairs 
f their plant from union stewards. 
loo frequently, the union is informed 
of changes ahead of foremen. How 
can men be considered a part of 
management under such_ circum- 
stances? 

The foreman has a comptaint re- 
garding pay, too. Differentials be- 
tween foremen and men were set up 
long ago. In those days, men’s pay 
stopped whenever operations were 
interrupted for more than a few 
minutes. Mcn might be on a short 
work-week. The foreman was paid 
for more hours, at a rate about five 
cents an hour above the highest paid 
man in his group. The foreman 
received holiday pay, was not docked 
during brief sicknesses. On an annual 
basis, he received considerably more 
than those under him. In recent 
years, changes have occurred. 

During the war, men always had 
a full work-week — often with lots 
of overtime which brought their 
cheques above those of the foreman. 
Holidays with pay are now the 
prerogative of all. Mcst workers have 
some form of health insurance. Fore- 
men’s salaries have not advanced 
proportionately to hourly rates. 

The plants where foremen are 
interested in joining unions are large 
ones with dozens or hundreds of fore- 
men. Grievances develop among fore- 
men and there is no grievance pro- 
cedure set up to handle them. The 
result is that foremen may feel that 
they lose both ways. They can’t win 
against those under them in a 
grievance case; they can’t win 
from their superiors because of the 
lack of grievance procedure for them. 


Foremen’s Insecurity 


Desire for security is a_ strong 
actor in any tendency toward union- 
ization. At the present time, junior 
foremen feel particularly insecure. 
Many expect to be demoted. When a 
union man is demoted, he steps down 
ne notch. But the foreman is not a 
union man, and the union argues 
that he should go back to a job no 
better than he held before he became 
\ foreman. Desire for security leads 
loremen of long service to wish for 
seniority protection such as union 
members enjoy. Another reason for 
a feeling of insecurity is that foremen 
feel they may be dismissed or de- 
moted for a mistake or misdemeanor 
Which would be overlooked in a rank- 
and-filer. They feel that union 
membership would increase their job 
security. , 

Industrial management is not going 
to welcome unionization of foremen. 
Under the circumstances, perhaps it 
would be sensible for management to 
analyze the reasons for its objection. 
If it is opposed merely for the reasons 
that it has always been reluctant to 
accept unions, maybe it should con- 
Sider the futility of resisting the 
Inevitable. If it is convinced that 


management cannot function effect- 
ively when split into two groups, 
one owing allegiance to a_ union, 
perhaps it has valid grounds for its 
objection. 

However, if that is indeed the case, 
maybe it would be wise for manage- 
ment to look over the facts regarding 
the people it classes as foremen. If 
large numbers of them are closer 
actually to the men on the floor than 
to management, if their duties 
resemble those of operators except 
that they are responsible for a group 
of machines rather than one machine, 
if these men are not concerned in 
making policy, in hiring, firing, pro- 
moting, demoting, giving orders, ad- 
ministering discipline or any of the 
other real functions of the manage- 


ment group—then it it possible that it 
would be wise to drop the pretence 
that these people are a part of 
management. 

In such a case, it might be expected 
that those who seek the protection of 
a union would find a place within the 
union which represents the rest of 
the people in the plant. 

There remains, then, the group 
of foremen which the execu- 
tives feel belong definitely in the 
ranks of management. These men 
must be treated as a part of manage- 
ment to such an extent that they are 
convinced that they are indeed 
members of the management. This 
means that top foremen must be 
treated with more consideration than 
ever before. It means that they must 


be told more about the problems of 
management, its forecasts, its poli- 
cies, its aims. 

If this is done, the foreman’s 
union problem will disappear, for 
there is no union now in existence 
which attempts to appeal to people 
who are genuinely a part of manage- 
ment. 

Thus management can take its 
choice. It can sit back and talk 
about the fact that foremen’s unions 
are unthinkable — and feel hurt and 
disappointed when it finds it has to 
deal with one. Or it can make an 
immediate and continued effort to 
ensure that all those whom it feels 
belong in the true ranks of manage- 
ment are convinced that such is in- 
deed their natural place. 








Off to the wide-open spaces for a day of fun 
for the family. There’s plenty of food and 
frosty bottles of Coca-Cola on hand. Have a 
Coke is the signal that the day is off to a 
flying start. Ice-cold Coke brings sparkling 


refreshment to the friendly pause —to those 


1+» pause and make it a friendly picnic 


*“Coca-Cola’’ 


happy times when you are nearest to those 


who are closest to you. 


Coke =Coca-Cola 


and its abbreviation ‘‘Coke’’ are the 
registered trade-marks which distinguish the'product 


of Coca-Cola Ltd. 


ELECTRICAL ETHEL 


ERHAPS the easiest way to place 

Miss Ethel Merman for’ such 
luckless mortals as have not seen 
her on the stage would be to ask 
them to imagine the kind of woman 
Botticelli never dreamed of, and 
Blake would have been unable to 
draw. Come to think of it, there’s 
nothing Kate Greenaway about Miss 
Merman either. Or of Whistler’s 
Mother, for that matter. She is as 
much of a poster as she is of a per- 
son. A poster? More accurately, an 
electric sign, and the most dazzling 
one to be seen on Broadway since 
the disappearance of the old Wrig- 
ley ad.—_John Mason Brown in the 
Saturday Review of Literature. 


Bring on the eats... Have a Coke 
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U.N.R.R.A. Is Feeding 


Devastated Ukraine 


By ALEXANDER WERTH 


Here is a report on U.N.R.R.A. 
supplying Belo-Russia and the 
Ukraine with food, seed grain, 
medical supplies and farm im- 
plements. The Ukraine was once 
called the Soviet Union's “bread 
basket”, but war devastation, a 
poor harvest, snowless winter, 
and exceptionally dry spring 
have deprived it of the title. 
Now the district itself needs help, 
and prospects for the next har- 
vest are only 50 per cent. 
A week ago the U.S. House of 
Representatives passed the bill 
continuing the U.N.R.R.A. ap- 
propriation, but with an amend- 
ment prohibiting use of the funds 
in countries refusing free report- 
ing of relief activities (i.e., Russia). 
Kiev. 
I HAVE spent the last fortnight in 

and around Minsk and Kiev, the 
capitals of Belo-Russia and_ the 
Ukraine, which are also the head- 
quarters of the respective U.N.R.R.A. 
Missions, one headed by affable 
New York lawyer Richard B. Scan- 
drett and the other by Marshall Mc- 
Duffie, able Lease-Lend man, who 
worked during the war in the Middle 
East. 

Belo-Russia is now a terribly dev- 
astated country of ten million peo- 
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ple, stretching from the upper 
reaches of the Dnieper to the bor- 
ders of Poland. This is a land of 
marshes and forests, where over 
three hundred thousand partisans 
were active during the war—where 
every single town is eighty per cent 
or more destroyed — where flax- 
growing, the country’s main wealth, 
has not returned to normal—where 
cattle are down to twenty-five per 
cent pre-war—and where in many 
hundreds of villages most people are 
still living in dug-outs, while in the 
towns the people live two or three 
families per room. 

U.N.R.R.A. is doing valuable work 
rere. The bulk of the town popula- 
tion is receiving its meat and fat ra- 
tions from  U.N.R.R.A. — supplies, 
apart from bread, cereals and sugar. 


Gratitude 


The Belo-Russian authorities, in- 
cluding Foreign Minister Kisselev, 
are expressing the greatest grati- 
tude and appreciation of U.N.R.R.A. 
help, which is also creating among 
the people much goodwill towards 
the United Nations, especially Amer- 
ica. 

On the farms U.N.R.R.A. seeds 
are playing an important part in re- 
storing agriculture, notably clover. 
Since the purpose of U.N.R.R.A. is 
“rehabilitation,” there is nothing in- 
consistent in the policy in these 
areas of refraining from slaughter- 
ing local cattle, which in Belo- 
Russia anyway is extremely low, 
though up to sixty-six per cent pre- 
war in the Ukraine. But here, too, it 
is considered a “crime” to kill young 
animals, and a minimum of slaugh- 
tering will be done till the autumn. 

In Belo-Russia and the Ukraine, 
villages in the main do not receive 
U.N.R.R.A. food. But I saw orphan- 
ages and hospitals in Minsk—these 
stood among acres and acres of rub- 
ble that was being cleared away by 
German prisoners — which thrive 
largely on U.N.R.R.A. supplies. 

For urban restoration nine small 
British power-stations, from 17 
scheduled, are on the way, and, al- 
though there is disappointment that 
1.200 tractors have not arrived in 
time for the spring sowing, Belo- 
Russians hope they will come by the 
autumn. 


U.N.R.R.A.’s problems in_ the 
Ukraine, where U.N.R.R.A. is not 


expected to do more than give “first 
aid” compared with the stupendous 
reconstruction problem lying ahead, 
are substantially different — as is 
the Ukrainians’ approach to 
U.N.R.R.A. 


Criticism 


Whereas Belo-Russia in general is 
very pleased with the twenty-one 
million dollars’ worth received so 
far from the total of sixty-one mil- 
lions for the year, Ukrainians are 
critical that only fifty-nine million 
dollars’ worth from a total of one 
hundred and eighty-nine millions 
has so far arrived, and, when asked 
to sum up, the main complaints of 
the Ukrainian Government spokes- 
man (M. Vasili Khomiak) were: 

Of ninety-five thousand tons of 
fats, only little over eight thou- 
sand had arrived so far, and fats 
are badly needed in the industrial 
centres. None of the _ industrial 
and agricultural equipment asked 
for has been sent yet. Consumer 
goods such as cloth were of 
“wretched quality.” The penicil- 
lin plant which U.N.R.R.A. was 
going to set up had not been set 
up, and nobody knew when it 
would be set up, if at all. 
Regarding food, the whole prob- 

lem leaves a somewhat confused im- 
pression. Meat and fats are unques- 
tionably short, because slaughtering 
is discouraged. The Government is 
anxious to build up livestock in the 
next few years to pre-war level. Fur- 
thermore, cows are being used as 
draught animals and are unproduc- 
tive. 

Many Kiev shops distribute meat 





and fat rations in U.N.R.R.A. goods 
which are not very popular,. par- 
ticularly “army-spread” butter, use- 
less for cooking. 

The countryside on the whole is 
living well, though many areas are 
seriously worried about the harvest; 
winter crops being poor, and the 
summer crops in the lap of the gods, 
after an exceptionally dry April, May 
and June. 


Machinery Needed 


Industrial and agricultural equip- 
ment is really badly needed to make 
many devastated towns and cities 
more or less habitable. They asked 
for forty million dollars’ worth of 
house-repairing machinery, water- 
pipes, cranes, power-shovels, trucks, 
and fifty emergency power-stations, 
and nothing whatsoever has arrived. 

They say they made plans, and 
that while these U.N.R.R.A. supplies 
were a small thing compared with 
the immense reconstruction tasks of 
the Ukraine, they had a “strategic” 
value during the first year of post- 
war reconstruction, and much was 
being held up because the stuff had 
not come. 

The reply of Marshall MacDuffie, 
head of the U.N.R.R.A. Mission, is 
that American production problems 
are much complicated by strikes. He 
also refers to the difficulty in plac- 
ing orders, though most of the 


Ukrainian U.N.R.R.A.’s orders are 
already now placed, and points out 
that anyway it takes six to nine 
months for such equipment to be 
delivered. 

He did not think there was strong 
reason for believing (which is what 
many here believe) that the political 
situation was causing the delays of 
U.N.R.R.A. supplies for the Ukraine, 
or a desire to discriminate against 
the Soviet Union. 

Regarding fats, U.N.R.R.A. has 
had heavy all-round cuts in fats al- 
locations. 

There is the strongest evidence 
that the Ukraine will not be able to 
export grain this year. Not that 
every effort will not be made to in- 
crease production. The Ukraine col- 
lective farms are working extremely 


hard. Much of the area was sown by 
sheer manual labor, the greater 
part by horses and cows, some by 
tractors which survived the German 
occupation, and by a few new trac. 
tors. 

Even so, only seventy-five per cent 
of the area could be sown, though 
this represents enormous progress 
over last year’s fifty per cent. I have 
visited villages around Kiev, and 








SPEND YOUR TWO WEEKS IN 
MAJESTIC MUSKOKA 


Some rooms still available at the CANADIAN INN, 
featuring excellent meals. Our organization gives 
personal attention to those whom we accept. Boys 
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Are you getting a full measure? 


% to 5, 


But, what happens in those hours? How full a 
measure of productive work does the office staff 


turn out? 


Far more than business realizes, inefficient busi- 
ness forms cut down on the day’s output. Time and 
again, waste time, waste manpower, waste business 
energy can be drastically reduced by Moore Busi- 
ness Forms custom-built for a specific business. 

Moore Business Forms, Ltd., offers a country- 
wide service to businesses of every kind and size. 
Moore experts have been unknotting “paper prob- 
lems” for over sixty-five years — engineering forms 
which in some firms have shrunk form expenses 
30%, and saved months of clerical time. 


BURT BUSINESS FORMS, LIMITED, TORONTO 


WESTERN SALES BOOK CO., LTD., WINNIPEG AND VANCOUVER 


NATIONAL SALES CHECK BOOK CO., LTD., MONTREAL 





The treasurer of a large warehouse company 
writes: “A five-part form proved a time saver, com- 
bining what formerly were two and sometimes three 
operations into one.” The manager of a small store 
declares: “The form you designed gives perfect 
registration between clerk credit and department 
credit enabling us to list three times the items.” 

A change to engineered business forms may be 
the difference between red and black ink. For in- 
formation, call on the nearest Moore division, or 
its local office. The companies listed below, long 
under Moore ownership and now under the Moore 
name, stand ready to supply you with everything 
from a simple sales book to the most intricate 
multiple-copy forms. 


MOORE 
BUSINESS 
FORMS, uo. 


ADV. OY H.W. AYER 


in the United States—Moore Business Forms, Inc., succeeding American Sales Book Co., Inc., Niagara Falls and Elmira, N. Y.; 
Pacific Manifolding Book Co., inc., Emeryville and Los Angeles, Calif.; Gilman Fanfold Corp., Niagara Fails, N. Y.; Cosby-Wirth 
Manifold Book Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Moore Research & Service Co., inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Southern Business 
Systems, inc., Orlando, Fla.; Moore Business Forms, inc. (New Southern Division), Dalles, Texas, and Atlanta, Ga. 
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there is a look of disappointment on 
people’s faces. 

“We've worked so hard, and may 
set only a little in return,” one 
easant told me. He said that he 
had seldom known such “damnable 
weather.” 


Weather Crisis 


The winter crops in the parts I 
visited had been partly ruined, and 
the rest was not likely to yield more 
han thirty to forty per cent, and 

some cases twenty per cent, of 
ormal, even if there is a good rain- 
fall in the near future. 

The trouble began at the outset; 
an exceptionally dry autumn, an al- 
most snowless winter, a heavy frost 
which killed much seed, then an ex- 
ceptionally dry spring period. If 
there is plenty of rain in the next 
fortnight the summer crops will be 
first-rate, and maybe half or a third 
of the winter crops will be saved, 
but every delay in rainfall (there 
has been decent rainfall in the last 
week in only seven out of the twenty- 
six provinces) reduces the chances 
of bringing in even a good fifty per 
cent of pre-war harvest. 

Despite much destruction, espe- 
cially along the whole main street 
of Kreschatik, Kiev is dazzlingly 
beautiful in this early July, with 
its numerous gardens and ancient 
churches, its beautifu’ park, high on 
a cliff above the wide sweep of the 
Dnieper, -and the immense flat 
steppes stretching far to the east on 
the other side beyond the low bank 
with its bathing beaches. 

However, it would be wrong to 
imagine that the poor harvest in the 
Ukraine need radically affect the 
whole Soviet Union’s food situation. 
The Ukraine is not the Soviet 
Union’s “bread basket” as it was be- 
fore the revolution. 

Since then immense wheat and 
rye-growing areas have sprung up 
in the Volga country, Siberia; and 
others have developed more than be- 
fore in the Don, North Caucasus and 
other parts. 
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Registration Cards 
Not Needed Now 


By B. K. SANDWELL 


F THE Dominion Government cares 

at all about the degree of affection 
in which it is held by the citizens over 
whom it rules, it will now speedily 
revoke the laws or orders-in-council 
(we have forgotten at this distance 
of time which they are, and it makes 
no difference anyhow) concerning 
the national registration cards which 
every citizen is supposed to possess 
and to carry on his person. 

The chief use of the registration 
cards at present is to provide the 
provincial liquor commissions with 
something on which they can record 
the fact that they have issued a 
liquor permit, and to provide the po- 
lice with a charge which they often 
like to be able to lay against persons 
whom they have no other reasonable 
excuse for taking into custody. 

It is no part of the Dominion’s duty 
to facilitate the issuing of provincial 
liquor permits, and anyhow the Do- 
minion is doing the job so badly that 
it is actually playing into the hands 
of the bootleggers. As for the police, 
they can always fall back on the good 
old charges of vagrancy and having 
no visible means of support. 

The main objection to the registra- 
tion card business as at present 
administered is that it results in one 
and the same action — the failure to 
Carry the card on one’s person — 
being completely ignored in the case 
of “respectable” people and made a 
matter of prosecution and fine in the 
Case of people who are not so respect- 
able. In the early days of the regis- 
tration card we were once motored to 
dinner at the Rideau Club in Ottawa 
by two very brassy brass hats. The 
brass hat who owned and drove the 
car proceeded to park it on the Par- 
liament Buildings side of Wellington 
Street, and in doing so had the mis- 
fortune to back it into the parked 
motor-cycle of a member of the 
Mounted Police. This naturally at- 
tracted some attention, and it devel- 
Oped that the owner and driver was 


carrying neither his driver’s licence 
nor his registration card, and the 
other brass hat, who was in mufti, 
had no registration card either. The 
writer of this column was the only 
member of the party who was in full 
compliance with the law. Needless 
to say nothing was done about it, 
except that the driver was asked to 
get his licence and call at the police 
station with it at his convenience 
after dinner. But if we had been 
dining with, let us say, two promi- 
nent members of the Executive of 
the Seamen’s Union the proceedings 
would almost certainly have taken 
an entirely different turn. 

There is a very good case to be 
made for a compulsory and universal 
e 


registration system, properly and 
efficiently maintained, and including 
autograph, photograph and at least 
one fingerprint. But in time of peace 
there is no reason why this document 
should have to be carried on the 
‘person, and nobody should be requir- 
ed to produce it except on the order 
of a magistrate, or when entering or 
leaving the territory of the Domin- 
ion, or when effecting an alteration 
of civic status such as that of mar- 
riage or divorce. But we see no prob- 
ability of the Dominion setting up 
the kind of machinery which would 
be needed for this purpose, and there 
is no excuse for the maintenance of 
the hastily devised and amateurish 
system which has been left over 


_ from the early days of the war. No 
nation should be expected to carry on 
the person of its citizens and to pro- 
duce whenever demanded, in the 


August, 1940. 


month of August, 1946, an extremely 
flimsy piece of paper which was 
originally issued in the month of 
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2). MeEcHANIC: Who are you? I never remember seeing YOU around 


STRANGER: Oh! I’m the Ghost—the fellow who brings your pay 

AS Mecuanic: YOU bring me my pay envelope? How did you get 
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& Ss STRANGER: I’ve been around here quite a while, but some folks don’t 
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ln 2 STRANGER: Far more than you think. There’s a gentleman from 
a es China who uses your parts in his rice mills . two from the 
Netherlands East Indies . . . another from Peru, and... 

aon 

Ws. 4 MEcHANIC: Mm-mm. So that’s where my wages come from. Look, 

Vey Mr. Ghost, you and your buddies will stick around here, won’t 
you? Perhaps there is something I can do to make it worth your 

<=  while...? 

*/ STRANGER: There is something you can do. You can put your best 
work into each part you make. That will please us, and we will 

> keep on buying more from you. 
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@. look very hard. Remember those screws you turned out .. . the MeEcuanic: Is there anything else I can do? 
\’ — funny kind with the left-hand thread? 

: Fis STRANGER: Yes, there is . . . but I don’t like to mention it, because 
TUS . ah : mi ho wants : {/Z2 you people in Canada have gone without many things you like 
* = 4 MECHANIC: Sure, I remember. They did seem wacky — who wants a ee ) ' 1a > y tk } 

Wty) left-hand thread? Say, you must be from that Bombay engineering NG for a long time. But if you can share with us the things you make 
a company j ... Tight now ... we will keep on buying in the future. That 
aut neo aa means your job will last. 
/ Kr F O6(KK 
v ZY STRANGER: That’s right. We bought your screws. And the money ne ‘ 
<7 we paid for them is in your envelope now. My friends buy many +s <>? MECHANIC: You mean... we can count on the Ghost walking every 
— more things you make. : Friday? Plenty of employment? 
MEcuanic: Your friends ? How many more friends have you around g 5 le } STRANGER: That’s right. Lots of work. See you next Friday, my friend. 
this plant, Mr. Ghost? V2 
At least 35 Cents of every Dollar you earn comes from Canada’s foreign trade . . . the trade that creates 
one-third of all the jobs in this country. No matter who you are .. . export business affects you. So the 


better Canada’s export business is, the better off you'll be. Everyone who buys or sells merchandise abroad 

makes jobs in Canada. That is why we have a Foreign Trade Service in the Department of Trade and 
PN Commerce. It maintains able trade commissioners in 29 countries, and an experienced export and import 
staff at head office, to collect the most up-to-date information on foreign markets and give practical help 
to every business that wishes to buy or sell in other countries. 


Department of Trade and Commerce 


Hon. James A. MacKinnon, Minister 
M. W. Mackenzie, Deputy Minister 


OTTAWA, CANADA 
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Errors of Judgment at Geneva 
A Matter of Aftersight 


CANADA AT GENEVA, Contem- 
porary Affairs Series published 
under the auspices of The Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs. 
(Ryerson, 75c.) 


fies League of Nations fanned the 
air because none of the members 
was willing to abate its sovereignty 
for the general good of the world. In 
this pamphlet, excellently ordered 
and carefully written, Prof. East- 
man reviews the general position of 
Canada in the debates of the League 
and sets up the frame of reference 
within which our delegates moved. 
He writes with authority, since he 
served at Geneva for some fifteen 
years, and his strictures on Canadian 
j0olicy are definite. In his introduc- 
tion he writes, ‘““Were the author as 
signed the task of appraising the part 
played by other nations at Geneva, 


his comments might be equally 


severe, but criticism, like 
should begin at home.” 
Many of us whose knowledge on 
the subject has been cloudy must wel- 
come this clarifying monograph. 
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The Great Invasion 


OPERATION OVERLORD, by Com- 
mander Kenneth Edwards, R.N. 
(Collins, $4.00.) 

L ERE is an ordered and complete 

story of the Allied landing on 
the French coast, one of the most 
daring and dangerous operations in 
the annals of war. Five divisions 
came ashore on D-Day and soon the 

army of offence numbered five mil- 

lion men with nearly one million 

tanks and vehicles. Eighteen million 
tons of ammunition supported them. 

The preparations included the con- 
struction of an artificial harbor with 
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breakwaters and the laying of an 
oil pipe line from the Isle of Wight 
to Cherbourg and far beyond. In 
peace times such gigantic engineer- 
ing experiments might have taken 
vears if any government or company 
had been willing to undertake them. 
They were completed in a few 
months and so secretly that the 
enemy was completely surprised. 


Over four thousand ships were 
used in the invasion, across seas 
sown with all sorts of mines and 


despite a raging storm. Then as the 
battle was joined the British and 
Canadian armies cracked the nut of 
Caen and Falaise and opened the 
way for the swift march to the 
Rhein and the final destruction of 
the German defence. 

The book is official and has the 
approval of the Naval authorities. 
Moreover it is written with vitality 
and grace. 


e 
For Boys and Girls 
By MARY DALE MUIR 


THE CASTLE OF ADVENTURE, by 
Enid Blyton. (Macmillans, $2.50.) 
IGHT signals and strange clank- 
“ings in the night, policemen con- 

cealed in ancient suits of armour 

with nothing but their eyes gleam- 
ing through, adventurous children 
locked in the secret chamber as the 
old castle falls in ruins when light- 
ning strikes it! These are but a few 
of the incidents that, woven together, 
make as exciting a tale for twelve 
year olds as only-readers of the au- 
thor’s earlier book, “Island of Ad- 
venture,” could well imagine. Add 
to this the enjoyment of meeting 
again Philip, Dinah, Jack, Kiki the 
parrot, and Lucy Ann, and you have 

a tale of mystery and adventure to 

brighten the dullest day of the sum- 

mer holidays. Dramatic black and 
white illustrations add further inter- 
est to the story. 
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Somewhat Historical 
By W. S. MILNE 


WITH CRADLE AND CLOCK by 
Knud Stowman, (Musson, $3.00.) 
IMPERIAL VENUS by Edgar Maass, 
(McClelland and Stewart, $3.00.) 
COUSIN FROM FIJI by Norman 
Lindsay, (Random House, $3.00.) 


Gabe STOWMAN is a Danish- 

American who is at present chief 
of the Health Research Unit of the 
League of Red Cross Societies. He 
is 57 years old, and this is his second 
novel. Harper’s, who publish the 
book, hail it as a “find”. It is read- 
able, but obviously the work of some- 
one who though he has much worth 
saying, has not yet learned the most 
effective way of saying it. It is the 
story of Jonathan Kent, a doctor who 
came to New York in 1702, when it 
was a town of a few thousand people, 
to become its first obstetrician, or, 
as he was contemptuously called, 
man-midwife. 

It is the story of his struggles for 
recognition, both for himself, as a 
legitimate medical practitioner, and 
of his specialty, as a necessary and 
indispensable medical service. Inter- 
woven are a love story, some villain- 
ous machinations, commercial chican- 
ery, and the fascinating figure of the 
mad Edward Hyde, Lord Cornbury, 
cousin of Queen Anne, governor of 
New York. There is enough material 
for at least three novels longer than 
“With Cradle and Clock’, for Mr. 
Stowman has struck not one vein of 
rich ore, but several, none of which 
he develops fully. We are shown 
enough of Cornbury to want much 
more; the villainies of Cor never 
properly get started; and even the 
medical material, with which the 
author is most at home, is not fully 
realized from the story-telling point 
of view. 


Thin though “With Cradle and 
Clock” may be in places, it is to be 
preferred to “Imperial Venus”, which 
twangs one string for four hundred 
pages. It purports to be the story 
of Napoleon’s younger sister, Pauline, 
and for all I know, maybe it is. The 
Napoleonic element in the story is 
conventionally handled, and neither 
illuminates nor distorts a familiar 
historical figure. But Pauline! Ima- 
gine a beautiful but unintelligent 
alley cat, a woman with the morals 
of a mink, and the mentality of a 
child of ten. Put her in a parvenu 





society, in the sequel to a revolution 
in which moral standards had shrunk 
and sunk, make her a princess, wed 
her to an impotent, make her the 
favorite of a dictator brother, and 
throw in a little suggestion of Byronic 
incest. Wrap it all up in a pseudo- 
philosophical veil of pagan mystic- 
ism, and stick a Canova nude on the 
cover. Penny arcade stuff! 


“Cousin from Fiji” is not historical, 
unless the fact that it takes place in 
Ballarat in the _ eighteen-nineties 
makes it so. It is a delightful, occa- 
sionally raucous, generally robust, 
yet tender and understanding study 
of a lively young girl and her mother. 
It will appeal neither to prudes nor 
to the prurient. Cecelia and her 
daughter Ella, on the death of Cece- 
lia’s husband, a planter in Fiji, return 








to the family circle in Australia. This 
includes Grandma, a waning matri- 
arch, Aunt Sarah, her suet-pudding 
daughter Florence, Uncle George and 
his whiskers. Once you enter the 
house on Soldier’s Hill, you are 
plunged into one of the screwiest, 
rowdiest, and most tenderly satisfy. 
ing stories I have read in a long 
while. Grandma starts the fun on 
page seven, when, as a gesture of 
protest at some imagined flouting 
of her authority, she locks herseif 
in the outdoor privy, from which she 
has to be removed by the local car) 
enter. You feel that the first act is 
keyed too high; it can’t last; but it 
does. The humor is vulgar, but its 
vulgarity does not masquerade as 
sophistication, and fundamentally jt 
is an honest book — and a vast}, 
entertaining one. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 





Mahatma Ghandi, His Life and 
the Oddities of His Career 


'THE MAHATMA AND THE WORLD, 
by Krishnalal Shridharani. (Collins, 
$4.25.) 


Now that a practical compromise 
‘ “policy for the future government 
f India seems likely of adoption 
Mahatma Ghandi announces that he 
has grave misgivings. There is no- 
thing new in that. With him mis- 
givings are a constant; first with 
respect to his own soul and the mean- 
ing of his life, and then concerning 
the views and customs of others. Hav- 
ing a will of nickel-steel he has “fol- 
lowed his star” to the last limit. 
Poverty and chastity he has accepted 
with the enthusiasm of a mediaeval 
hermit, but one may doubt, respect- 
fully, if his outward meekness is 
wholly free from the taint of intel- 
lectual pride. 

That he is unique in his generation 
is admitted. While accepted by mil- 
lions of Hindu folk as a saint he still 
refuses to accept the complete rigid- 
ities of caste. While his intellect is 
razor-keen and his sense of honor 
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unclouded he is less than charitable 
concerning the honor of British states- 
men. 

For all that he is the most inter- 
esting of living men, and this story of 
his life by a fellow Indian, who is at 
ease in Western culture, is a reward- 
ing book, not alone for its content, 
but for its literary grace. 

e 


The Weary Pattern 


LAND, a novel, by Liam O’Flaherty. 
(Random House, $3.00.) 


. pbenrnicke years ago a little Irish 
community was afflicted by a 
landlord who was continually ex- 
panding his holdings and evicting 
“undesirable” tenants. A Fenian, 
lately returned from America, took 
a shot at him, the bullet being de- 
flected by an armored vest which 
the landlord wore continually. The 
would-be assassin was concealed 
from the constabulary in the kitchen 
of an English-Irish house. The 
owner of this house, financially de- 
cayed, had lately returned with his 
young daughter from France, where 
he had taken on a cynical-intellec- 
tual - unbelieving coloration, rather 
to the distress of his sister, the 
chatelaine of the house. 

His sympathy is with the Fenians, 
but he suggests in place of direct 
action that desperate, indirect 
method of isolation, later known as 
the boycott, after the name of a 
land-agent of deserved unpopularity. 
The daughter falls in love with the 
young Fenian “on the run” and 
marches with him into certain tra- 
gedy. 

The infinite capacity for unreason 
which has dominated Irish politics 
from time immemorial calls forth 
pity rather than sympathy. No gov- 
ernment can exist there without 
being pestered by the anarchist 
fringe. And too often a hanged mur- 
derer is cherished by many people 
as a martyr. 

But aside from the theme this no- 
vel is vital and moving. The charac- 
ters are not mere types, but living 
individuals. The writing is superb, 
as is to be expected from the author 


of “The Informer.” 
e 


Humors of War 


MINOR RELAXATIONS, Further 
Pictures from Punch by Sillince. 
(Collins, $2.00.) 

IGHT-HEARTED drawings in a 
grim time by one of the ablest 
of social caricaturists. About a hun- 
dred pages of cheerfulness. 
e 


Vacation Reading 


DANGEROUS HONEYMOON, by 
Alex Kielland. (Collins, $2.50.) 
THRILLER of uncommon qual- 
ity. The situations have mingled 
humor and alarm, the English is 
smooth and gracious and the charac- 
ters are not mere types sketched-in, 
but individuals. The adventures, 
frankly, are a bit of a strain on 
one’s “believer” but what would you, 
in war-time? Scarcely anyone can 
fully believe authenticated fact. 
e 


Star-Studded Living 


WE SHOOK THE FAMILY TREE, by 
Hildegarde Dolson. (Random, 
House $3.25.) 

T= cheerful record of a growing 

girl in a small town family. At 
times it shows a straining for comic 
effect, as when the innocent in New 

York finds herself—with pride—as a 

lyric writer in a burlesque theatre. 

e 


Sneaking Up on Birds 


BIRDS IN COLOR, by Walter Hig- 
ham. (Collins, $6.00.) 
UN TENG with a camera instead 
of with a gun is a rich experi- 
ence. Here is a book on the birds of 





England which will fascinate any 
naturalist. There are 89 color-photo- 
graphs revealing the nesting habits 
of many varieties. The bird-life of 
North America differs materially 
from that of Europe, but the text of 
the book cannot but kindle enthusi- 
asm among our ornithologists, and 
perhaps send them out to follow the 
author’s example. 

e 


The Nationalist Idea 


PROPHETS AND PEOPLES, by Hans 
Kohn. (Macmillans, $3.25.) 
NATIONAL feeling is a comparative 
novelty in the world. Civic or 
community patriotism was under- 
stood for ages. People thought of 
Rome, not Italy; of Vienna, not Aus- 
tria; of Paris, not France. The 
spiritual unity of Europe was as- 
sumed by Erasmus, Locke and Kant. 
Then, as this author shows, differen- 
tiation began. In each country of 
importance some man of leading arose 
preaching the high merit of his land 
in comparison with all other lands. 
In England there was John Stuart 
Mill; in France, Jules Michelet; in 
Italy Guiseppi Mazzini; in Germany, 
Heinrich von Treitschke; in Russia, 
Feodor Dostoevsky. Not that Mill 
was like the chauvinistic others. Oh, 
not at all! He was simply the pro- 
phet of liberalism which, as every- 


one knows, is God’s plan for the 
2 


world. To talk about it was a mis- 
sion, tc seek to infect India and other 
outlandish places was a crusade. 

Each of the leaders mentioned, 
with his ideals and his manner of 
presenting them, is here describea 
and his influence assessed. The book 
grew out of a series of lectures de- 
livered by the author at Northwest- 
ern University and is wholly admir- 
able. Mr. Kohn is a Professor of 
History at Smith College. 

e 


Touring at Home 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S COUNTRY, 
Edited by W. J. Turner. (Collins, 
$5.00.) 


‘a ae in one’s library before 

a cheerful fire is a rewarding 
business, free from the small an- 
noyances of actual travel. Unfor- 
tunately one misses the odors which 
spice any real journey. Seasoned 
travellers know well that Oxford 
does not smell like Chicago, or Anne 
Hathaway’s garden like the Luxem- 
bourg, or any of the other places in 


the Gazetteer like Banff-of-the- 
Rockies. 
Here is a journey in England, 


richly illustrated by colored plates 
and black-and-whites, and as richly 
described by some of the most emin- 
ent of English writers. Edmund 
Blunden discusses English villages, 
an ideal subject for an idealist poet. 


Country houses, “the stately homes 
of England,’ are described by V. 
Sackville - West. John Betjeman 
writes of the cities and small towns, 
Leo Walmsley of the ports and har- 
bors, Harry Roberts of gardens—an 
infinite subject—and Thomas Burke 
of English inns, the very names of 
which breathe history. 

The lazy stay-at-home, having 
read this alluring book, will have 
absorbed much information and ro- 
mantic feeling; perhaps more than 
the tourist “bus-ing it’? from Carlisle 
to Exeter and then eastward to 
Dover. 
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Butlin Holiday Camps 
Are Winning Britons 


By PETER DUFFIELD 


In 1918 William Butlin, a returned 
Canadian soldier, worked for a 
firm which ran a holiday camp 
for its employees in Northern 
Ontario. He conceived the idea 
that such a camp would be a 
boon to British vacationers who 
would otherwise have to look to 
overcrowded seaside resorts. He 
later went to England and built 
a camp which combined hotel 
facilities with every kind of re- 
creational activity. 

This was in 1936. One camp 
led to another and Mr. Butlin be- 
came known as the camp king 
of England when the war put a 
stop to his plans. Now, he is 
building again and soon the 
whole country will be dotted 
with his camps. They are im- 
portant, not as vacation centres, 
but because they attempt to give 
thousands of Britons a_ fuller 
social life. 
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NE of the more unusual pictures 
of British postwar behavior is to- 
day on exhibition at three holiday 
camps on the East Coast of England, 
where the mass organized holidays 
of Mr. Butlin are now in full swing 
-and where the annual seaside 
safety-valve is bubbling at full pres- 
sure, not to say hi-de-hoing its head 
off. 

The three Butlin “luxury holiday 
camps” at Filey, Skegness and Clac- 
ton-on-Sea, England will this sum- 
mer accommodate something over 
cone quarter of a million British holi- 
daymakers, each paying an inclusive 
tariff for a week’s all-in, seven-day 
holiday by the sea. The price is now 
£5 15s. 6d., and will rise to £6 16s. 6d. 
for a week in midsummer. 

All three camps are completely 
booked up from now till mid-Septem- 
ber; applications are being turned 
down at the rate of 1000 per week. 
And when Ayr and Pwllheli, camps 
built by Mr. Butlin for the Ministry 
of Supply during the war, are re- 
turned and prepared for vacation- 
eers, it is likely that he will house 
half a million people, or one person 
in every 90 in the British Isles. This 
figure may, in fact, be reached next 
year. 

“And I see no reason,” says Mr. 
Butlin, “why 50 per cent of the Brit- 
ish people should not spend their 
holidays at Butlin camps in the fu- 
ture.” 

Faced with this staggering Utopia, 
forearmed with the facts that Mr. 
Butlin recently called for £1,000,000 
of public money and was presented 
with £21,000,000, that he will shortly 
become a geographic pin-point on the 
map of England when a new L.N.- 
E.R. station, now building, is called 
“Butlin’s Camp,” I have just made a 
rapid reconnaissance of his camps to 
watch them and their campers in 
operation. For the dwindling unini- 
tiates into what has been called ‘“‘But- 
lineering,” here is the formula. 


Typical Butlin Day 


A day at a Butlin holiday camp be- 
gins at 7.45 in the morning, when 
some 400 loud-speakers strategically 
sited throughout the camp give out 
with four notes of a gong, and the 
following announcement: 

“This is Radio Butlin. Radio Butlin 
calling all campers and wishing you 
all a very good morning, indeed. The 
sun is shining and it looks like an- 
other lovely day (the script here var- 
ies for inclement weather). So shake 
a leg there, lads and lasses, rub the 
sleep out of your eyes, and prepare 
for another day of grand fun.” 

This, it must be said at once, in- 


duces no nausea nor any snarling 
temper in Britain’s Butlineers. As 


loud-speakers continue playing music, 
relaying the B.B.C.’s 8 o’clock news, 
men, women and children tumb'e 
happily from their “chalets.” There 
is friendly jostling round the bath- 
rooms and lavatories, labelled not 
“Ladies” and “Gents” but “Lads” 
and ‘“Lasses.” At 8.30 campers 
stream towards the huge refectory 
houses for breakfast laid out on 
brightly colored plastic tablecloths, 
served by immaculate waiters and 
waitresses, in houses labelled regally 
and respectively York, Gloucester, 
Windsor and Kent. 


Butlin Call Sign 


The first ‘Hi-de-Hi” of the day 


(Hi-de-Hi might be said to be the 
Butlin call sign) is issued at 8.55 
over breakfast when “house 
captains” of each house stand at 
house microphones to announce the 
daily program. This  entertain- 
ments officer, usually a _ carefully 


chosen jaunty type, dressed in red 
blazer (with black piping) and grey 
or white flannels, sets the holiday 
mood with the battle-cry ‘“Hi-de-Hi,” 
to which the honorable rejoinder is 
a massive communal reply, “Ho-de- 
Ho.” The attention of his house thus 


gained, the captain lists the day’s 
doings. 
A day’s jollifications at one of 


Butlin’s camps cannot be listed but 


among the attractions is a keep-fit 
class shortly after breakfast, There 
are swimming lessons, skating on 
the rink, snooker tournaments, bingo, 
treasure hunts, and for worn mothers 
and fathers a merciful morning and 
afternoon kiddies’ playtime when 
children may be left in a fully equip- 
ped nursery which includes some 
stolid substitute mothers to take care. 
Non-skaters and non-physical-jerkers 
may play table-tennis, boat, ramble, 
hike or roam or return to their now- 
serviced “chalets.” ; 

Lunch, and a new Hi-de-Hi, is at 
12.30, by which time the bars have 
been open one hour. Dinner, after 
more games and a probable tea- 
dance, is at 6.30, and is the cccasion 
for the third, but not last Hi-de-Hi. 

There are more interchanges when 
the ballrooms start functioning — 
interspersed between dances. of 
which the most popular appear to be 
the joint items like boomps-a-daisy, 
hokey-pokey, and other _ minor, 
nightly riots. 

By bed-time Radio Butlin has 
played for a solid six hours, Mr. 
John Raynor has become not em- 
ployee Raynor at Player’s factory, 
Nottingham, but Camper Raynor, 
wearing a Butlin Badge to say so: he 
has taken in some refreshment and 
sea-air: he has attended the “Butlin 
Frolics,” where a song starts “Hi-yah 
feller, we are Butlin buddies,’ and 


he has probably gone some distance 
® 


in joining the disciples of what is 
virtually a new evangelism and is 
certainly a new cult. Name of Butlin- 
ism. 

Any social, intellectual or aesthetic 
snobs who perceive some Babbitry, 
regimentation or borderline mass 
organization in this type of holiday 
must look appealingly not at Mr. 
Butlin but at the people. 

William Edmund _ Butlin, the 
moneyed man specializing in cater- 
ing for the unmoneyed people (“I 
aim to give them a 12-guinea holiday 
for six guineas’’) is brilliant enough 
a showman to know that showman- 
ship’s rock-bottom slogans are (a) 
giving value for money, and (b) 
giving people what they want. He 
e 


is indefatigable and undefeatable on 
these points. 

Campers’ likes and dislikes are 
carefully studied. If the heartiness 
at a camp seems to be overplayed one 
day it is reduced or toned down the 
next. The loudspeakers are carefully 
modulated. The old and the wall 
flowers receive as careful attention 
as the. young and buoyant. 

For those oppressed by mass 
amusement the privacy of their 10 ft 
by 10 ft. breeze-block chalet is always 
available. There is no compulsion - 
but it has been established thai 


campers, on the great average, are 


delighted by the Hi-de-Hi, the mass 
kidding, the continuity of amusement 
and like their games organized and 
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run on strict partisan, inter-house 
lines. 

The phenomenon behind this vast 
and growing enterprise, the man who 
has so carefully studied and unbeliev- 
ably captured the mood of a deep 
jayer of British holiday-makers, is 
a short, stubby man looking younger 
than his age, which is precisely that 
of this century. 

William Butlin, as unpretentious, 
airless but not graceless a multi- 
millionaire as you could meet, is a 
man whose success-secret is a 
national question-mark — the prob- 
able answers lying in his personal 
drive, energy, obsession with detail, 
and hard work. 

He commutes regularly between 
his three camps in his own Percival 
Proctor aircraft, and it is typical of 
him that he sleeps and eats along- 
side his campers, and was at the 
same time the first man in England 
to obtain a civil aircraft after the 
war, and a licence to run it. 

Twenty-five years ago William 
Butlin owned a hoop-la stall and was 
worth £5. Today, with three com- 
pleted holiday camps taking around 
£100,000 per week during this sum- 
mer, he is said to be worth £5,000,000. 
He has just extended his amusement 
parks from 13 to 14 by buying a 
large property in Margate. He has 
three other camp _ sites, whose 
locations he will not reveal yet. 

There are finally the Butlineers. 

It is impossible to define the exact 
social and income level of the 
Butlineer, there being no level. 
Campers, large numbers of whom 
make their annual visits as regularly 
as a biological event, come in as 
wide a variety of ages as they do in 
varieties of employment. 

Among my fellow-campers when 
I flew with Mr. Butlin for a visit to 
Skegness were a_ spritely, seven- 
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--. something to talk about! 


Information and reservations from 
any Canadian Pacific agent 
or write Hotel Manager. 





stone, 63-year-old London grand- 
mother of five, and three 17-year-old 
telephone operators. 

There were also the children, 
entering into the Butlin spirit with 
the greatest of glee. “Most places,” 
says Mr. Butlin, speaking with pity 
of the possible alternate cheap- 
holidays to his own, “most places, 
especially boarding houses on wet 
days, don’t like to have children. We 
do —and make a fuss of them.” 

On my last day in the camps a 
small, angelic-faced girl of about 
four, clutching the hand of her even- 
smaller brother, looked up as I 
passed, gave me a wide, dimpled 
smile and said: 

“Hi-de-Hi.” 

“Ho-de-Ho,” I replied. 

I swear there was a twinkle in her 
eye, too. But, take it or leave it, 
Butlinism is an established part of 
the British holiday, and “Hi-de-Hi” 
is a growing greeting in the British 
vocabulary. 

Anybody scared? 


Military College 
Is Reconverted 


By PHIL SHACKLETON 


Kingston's Military College has 
become the first staff college to 
be operated by the Canadian 
Army in peacetime. Today near- 
ly all the students are Canadian 
officers with overseas service and 
unlike the cadets pay no fees. 
The present course is much 
broader than that used during 
the war and lasts for one year. 


SR pateancgpcicte Royal Military Col- 

lege, which has graduated such 
military notables as Major-General 
Chris Vokes, commander of the 
Canadian Army Overseas, became 
last month (June) the first staff 
college ever to be operated by the 
Canadian Army in peacetime. Thus 
Canada’s one military academy, 
which formerly enrolled students 
only between the ages of 16 and 19, 
is to continue its wartime function, 
the serious job of training officers 
for the Canadian services. 

Prior to the war the Royal Military 
College operated as a normal cadet 
college. Applicants were selected on 
the basis of their matriculation 
standing. Today almost all candi- 
dates are Canadian officers with 
overseas service. 

During the war, of course, it be- 
came a staff college for the training 
of officers for our wartime army. The 
normal cadet curriculum was _ with- 
drawn and officers were there pre- 
pared for staff positions. 


Broader Course 


The present course at the College 
will be of a broader nature than 
that given during the war, when 
officers were needed quickly. As well 
as the regular military subjects, 
lectures will be given on such topics 
as world defence problems and inter- 
service cooperation. Military admin- 
istration, organization and employ- 
ment of troops, staff duties and mili- 
tary methods are among the major 
subjects to be studied. The course is 
one year in length. 

Such a curriculum contrasts vividly 















Shown among London's non-austerity 
styles, this beach outfit has match- 
ing shorts under the long skirt. 


with the former cadet curriculum 
which offered roughly an equal num- 
ber of military and civil academic 
subjects. Cadets in their four-year 
course studied mathematics, mechan- 
ics, physics, chemistry, geometrical 
drawing and descriptive geometry, 
civil engineering and_ surveying, 
English, French, history, military 
geography, military organization and 
administration, military law, tactics, 
topography, artillery, and military 
engineering. 

Unlike the cadets, officers now in 
training will pay no fees. Although 
the College has always been sup- 
ported in the main by the Federal 
government, each cadet student paid 
a tuition fee of $100 and a subsistence 
fee of $200 a year. An additional fee 
of $250 paid on entering the College, 
covered the cost of uniform and other 
incidentals. 

Apart from military training the 


College prepared cadets for profes- 
sional civilian life. Canadian uni- 
versities gave several years credit to 
graduates who entered certain 
courses relating to the subjects 
studied there. 

The service record of graduates of 
the Royal Military College is indeed 
a proud one. Even before the war 
graduates served in many branches 
of the services. Since the number 
of commissions vacant in Canada’s 
regular army was necessarily insuf- 
ficient to ensure the acceptance of all 
graduate candidates, some entered 
the R.C.N.V.R., the R.C.A.F. and the 
Imperial Army. A few even took 
commissions in the Indian Army. 

Now the situation is reversed. 
Among the service students enrolled 
in the present day course are repre- 
sentatives of the British, Indian and 
United States Armies and _ the 
R.C.A.F. 





‘An Aid to Success” 


ALBERT 
COLLEGE 


FOUNDED 1837 
BELLEVILLE ONTARIO 
Co-Educational 

THE MANOR 


FOR GIRLS AND 
YOUNG WOMEN 





GRAHAM HALL 


FOR BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN 


Courses Offered 


PUBLIC, LOWER, MIDDLE SCHOOL AND 
HONOUR MATRICULATION 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND COMMERCE 
MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
PHYSICAL RECREATION 


GUIDED AND SUPER- 
VISED EVENING 
STUDY PERIODS 


Illustrated prospectus 
onrequest: Early regi- 
stration advisable. 
PRINCIPAL AND HEADMASTER, 

REV. BERT HOWARD, D.D. 
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drive towards greater safety. 


Canada’s well-being. 





THROUGH CHEMISTRY 






.. may ride in Safety! 


— PROBABLY heard of ““Track signals” and “‘fusees” 
and dismissed them casually from your mind as typical bits 
of railway lingo. Yet they are two of the most important 


devices provided for Canada’s railways in their constant 


The signal is attached to the track for detonation by 
the oncoming train to warn it of danger ahead. The “fusees”’ 
supplied in red or yellow, when ignited will flare for a full 
ten minutes and are generally thrown from a train in motion 


to warn the engineer of any train that may be following. 


Indispensable in regions where electric signals are few, 
C-I-L track signals and “‘fusees” have contributed in no 
small measure to the outstanding safety records of Canadian 


railways. They are just another C-I-L contribution to 
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The Labor 


By MURRAY COTTERILL 


During the war years emer- 
gency legislation gave actual 
control over labor relations and 
wages to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Pointing out that Provin- 
cial control over labor relations 
and wages was proving unwork- 
able even before the war and 
y that, as a result of wartime organ- 
ization, collective bargaining dis- 
putes now have effects beyond 
the boundaries of one province, 
Toronto Labor Council Secretary 
Murray Cotterill suggests that a 
permanent change to federal 
authority is needed. He suggests 
several different possible divi- 
sions of authority. 


| jog what can be read in the 

papers Canada’s two postwar 
Dominion-Provincial conferences 
have dealt mainly with division of 
tax revenues. Not much has been 
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Lets do 
a little subtractin’ 


Maybe I never will learn to add up 
to ten like the dogs on the stage— 
but Boss, you and I can do some 
smart subtractin’. 

Let’s put the minus sign on my 
pesky fleas with a weekly dusting 
of Sergeant’s SKIP-FLEA Powder 
on my coat and undersides. 

We can keep the count close to 
zero by using Sergeant’s SKIP- 
FLEA Soap for my bath. It kills 
fleas and eggs. 

The drug or pet store has them 
both, Boss ... and a new Sergeant’s 


Dog Book, too. Or send this coupon, 
Cra ee 7 
*.. DOG 
Sergeant's 2%: 


« Name 
< Address 


Sergeant’s Dog Medicines, Ltd. 
Dept. 44-G, 165 Dufferin Street 
Toronto, Ont. 

Please mail a FREE, 36-page, illus- 
trated Sergeant's Dog Book to 

















@ Poison Ivy, Poison Oak, 
Goldenrod, Ragweed and 
other noxious growths can 
be effectively destroyed 
with “AMMATE". Drive- 
ways ond walks can be 
kept free of weeds. 
“AMMATE" is non-inflam- 
mable, non-toxic to ani- 
mals, does not perman- 
ently injure the soil. 

2-lb. bottles, 25, 50 and 
100-pound drums. 
(“AMMATE" is not selec- 
tive in action). 
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BUY FROM 
YOUR DEALEF 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 








Fertilizer Division 


Who Wants to Handle 


Laws? 


reported about division of respons- 
ibilities, particularly the unwelcome 
but important responsibility of main- 
taining management-union harmony. 
Provincial control was proving in- 
adequate before the war. 

It had to be scrapped in favor of 
centralized authority during the war. 
But now, despite the fact that the 
loosening of federal control already 
permitted since the end of war has 
prevented the passage of necessary 
amendments in labor legislation and 
has made effective conciliation more 
difficult, it seems as if responsibility 
is to be handed back once again to 
the provinces. 

Administering management-union 
relations does not require the col- 
lection and spending by any govern- 
ment of vast sums of money. If it 
did, the reluctance to permanently 
change with the times might be 
understandable. It merely requires 
the passage of enforceable legislation 
and an adequate field staff of con- 
ciliation officers. 


Costly Privilege 


But its expensiveness bears no 
relation to its importance. As recent 
strikes have clearly demonstrated, 
strikes have a shattering effect on 
the entire economy. The province 
which insists upon its constitutional 
rights may find those constitutional 
rights costing that province’s resi- 
dents large sums of money. 

Before World War II the Dominion 
was responsible for maintaining 
industrial peace only in the fields of 
inter-provincial transportation and 
communications and in mining. 

There was no national minimum 
wage. Each province, if it set min- 
imum wages at all, set them at dif- 
ferent levels. There was often regret- 
table competition with provinces 
trying to filch industries one from 
the other on the promise of lower 
standards. 

Nowhere in Canada was there a 
law making collective bargaining 
mandatory and providing for the 


legal certification of bargaining 
agencies. 
When industrial unionism spilled 


over the border following the big 
American CIO drives, this haphazard 
arrangement began to give at the 
seams. 

Despite these obvious drawbacks 
in maintained provincial authority, 
no move was made to turn labor 
legislation over to the Dominion. 

The necessity for uninterrupted 
war production finally forced cen- 
tralization. Despite the obvious logic 
in such centralization, Ottawa took 
on its new duties with peculiar tim- 
idity. It made it quite clear that it 
would not encroach on _ provincial 
jurisdiction except when dispute 
threatened production in some con- 
cern responsible in some way for war 
production. The Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, used by the Do- 
minion to stall strikes in transporta- 
tion, communications and mining by 
means of Boards of Conciliation was 
extended to cover all such enter- 
prises. 

Timid 

Conciliation Boards had no power. 
They could merely recommend. Con- 
currently Ottawa passed a_ timid 
Order-in-Council stating that workers 
should have the right to organize 
without interference and that em- 
ployers should recognize and bargain 
with any union freely chosen. 

This hopeful but powerless set-up 
worked for a short while. But a 
series of bitter strikes culminating 
in the mid-winter Kirkland Lake 
gold mine strike proved that some- 
thing more was needed. Anticipating 
federal action, the Ontario Hepburn 
government established mandatory 
union recognition, using the Supreme 
Court to certify bargaining agencies. 

A few months later Ottawa passed 
an Order-in-Council providing for 
country-wide mandatory recognition, 
a code describing unfair labor prac- 
tices, penalties for failure to bargain 





in good faith and set up Regional 
and National Labor Relations Boards 
to administer the law. 

In taking this action Ottawa again 
specified that the rules applied only 
to plants engaged in the war effort, 
and made it clear that the provinces 
could do anything they wanted with 
non-war enterprises. 

Most provinces, notably Ontario, 
passed laws making the same rules 
apply to all industries and providing 
for appeal to the National Labor 
Relations Board set up by the King 
administration. Quebec, however, in- 
sisted upon a separate arrangement 
for non-war plants. A few months 
later Saskatchewan passed its C.C.F. 


code, providing not only for union 
a 


recognition but extending coverage 
to government employees and includ- 
ing mandatory union security. 

While all this was going on in the 
field of labor relations, Ottawa had 
further accentuated the trend toward 
centralization by wage control. Once 
again it provided for provincial as 


well as federal administration 
through Regional and National 
Boards. 


Canada now has a law of some 
sort in every province which makes 
collective bargaining mandatory and 
which permits certification of unions 
as bargaining agencies. 

But, during the war years union 
organization has advanced by leaps 
and bounds and the issues which are 





now causing strikes are no longer 
the old issues such as union recog- 
nition, but issues developing out of 
the bargaining relationship. A stand- 
ard series of recognition laws in each 
province will have no effect whatso. 
ever in settling disputes over union 
security, over industry-wide versus 
plant-wide bargaining or over wages 
and hours. Such disputes will be on 
vaster scale than pre-war strikes ove 
recognition. 
The Ford strike was typical. Some 
may say that, had Ontario the same ‘ff 
union security Jaws as Saskatchewan, 
such a serious walkout could have 
been averted. But the Ford strike 
was merely the largest of many | 
which have broken out over the 
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SILVERWOOD DAIRIES, LIMITED 


and its subsidiary companies 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st MARCH, 1946 
Sales 
ind excess Tig. _— 
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$20,191,110.00 


Less: 


Cost of material and production expense $14,378,761.18 


4,370,930.87 
382,996.48 


19,182,688.53 
$ 1,058,421 
t 


Miscellaneous revenue 63,22 
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Add: 
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47,611.74 
Profit on sale of investments 


10,846.23 


58,457.97 
$ 1,180,104.26 
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Statement of Consolidated Earned Surplus 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st MARCH, 1946 


Balance at 3lst March, 1945 


273,186.73 
Add consolidated net profit for year... 


311,909.20 


585,095.93 


f our organ- 
to ever pic: organization 
™_e | Deduct: 

Dividends declared— 
On preference shares (40c per share) 
On comomn shares (55¢ per share) 
Less dividends on common shares held by sub- 
sidiary company : es : 


1) $ 35,038.20 
) DAIRIES $183,317.35 
7,998.65 


175,318.70 
$ 210,356.90 
Loss on disposal of fixed assets cesscsresennisseettesssccn sate 15,194.74 
Discount on sale of preference shares of Silverwood Western Dairies 


6,000.00 $ 231,551.64 


: i reese -* 
Balance at 3lst March, 1946....................... ! pie $ 353,544.29 
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This Year Austerity and Bowlers 
Had a Sobering Effect on Ascot 


By P. O'D. 


London. 

SCOT and austerity are two things 

that do not go together, at least, 
not harmoniously. If the Epsom 
meeting is the most popular—how 
could it fail to be with the Derby? 
and Goodwood, the prettiest, Ascot 
is certainly the most sumptuous and 
fashionable. The royal procession 
down the course, the lovely dresses, 
the tails and toppers, the club mar- 
quees, the gorgeous lunches, all these 
make or made Ascot the great show 
meeting of the year. Oh, yes, and, of 
course, the horses also help. 

So it used to be; and so no doubt 
it will again. But this year’s meet- 
ing, the first since 1939, was marked 
by the austerity that still prevails. 
The royal landaus once again rolled 
proudly down the course, the King’s 
drawn by the usual four greys with 
outriders. The blue hydrangeas and 
the pink geraniums bloomed in lovely 
rivalry before the royal box. There 
were charming dresses under the 
rain coats that hid them most of the 
time. There seemed to be plenty to 
eat and drink, though on rather 
Spartan lines compared to the old 
festivity. The crowd enjoyed itself, 
but with a restrained and sober 
gaiety. And the men wore bowlers! 

Only the other day I was writing 
about the almost complete disap- 
pearance of the bowler—or ‘“durby”, 
if you like—and here they were bob- 
bing up all over the place like an 
overnight crop of black mushrooms. 


Where did they all come from? It is 
true that almost every man must 
have an old bowler or two lying 


dusty and neglected on some upper 
shelf. But you might expect that 
the moths would long ago have made 
filigree work of most of them. And 
yet there they were by the thousand, 
round and squat and indomitable as 
ever. What a hat! 


Division of Art Treasures 


Visitors to the art collections in the 
National Gallery, the Tate, and the 
Victoria & Albert Museum, must of- 
ten have wondered what were the 
boundaries, if any, to the artistic 


territory of these different institu- 
tions. In a general way the Tate 
was regarded as representing the 
modern side, with the National stand- 
ing for the Old Masters, and the 
V.&A. cutting in as best it could 
between the other two. There is also 
the British Museum, which has a 
valuable collection of water-colors. 

Actually there was a great deal of 
overlapping in the collections—and 
probably of scrambling for what they 
could get on the part of directors. 
To them as well as to the public 
there is something very unsatisfac- 
tory about this confused position. 
About two years ago, therefore, a 
committee was appointed under the 
chairmanship of Vincent Massey—a 
further reminder of his important 
share in the art administration of 
this country—to go into the whole 
question. The committee included the 
directors of the National, the Tate, 
and the V.&A. 

In the report of the committee, 
which has just come out, it is recom- 
mended that the Tate Gallery should 
be divided into two departments, one 
a National Gallery of British Art of 
all periods up to the last 100 years, 
and the other a National Gallery of 
Modern Art containing British as 
well as foreign paintings less than a 
century old. 

Having survived their century with 
sufficient credit, paintings would 
then be transferred, the British to 
the other section of the Tate, and 
the foreign to the National Gallery, 
which would thus continue to be the 
main depository of the nation’s art 
treasures (other than British). The 
national collection of sculpture 
would go to the V.&.A. It seems a 
very sensible arrangement. 


Sunbathing and Colds 


Last winter, on a particularly cold 
and misty day, I ran into an old 
friend of mine whose countenance, 
except for a certain blueness about 
the nose, displayed the rich bronze 
of the tropics. I asked the lucky fel- 
low where he had been sunning him- 
self so thoroughly. Was it Madeira 


perhaps, or even one of the South 
African beaches? 

Actually he hadn’t been away at 
all. What sunbathing he had done 
had been in his bedroom of a morn- 
ing with an ultra-violet lamp. He 
was full of enthusiasm—the most 


baskers got it. 

There is something very discour- 
aging about al] this. Health appar- 
ently is something that we still can- 
not turn on at the switch, or buy in 
a pill, or take in an injection. Science 
may do a lot for us when we are ill, 
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SPRAY REGULARLY WITH GREEN CROSS* 


—=1 DDT FLOWER SPRAY 


To help you with the battle against destructive insect pests and 
fungus diseases “Green Cross” has developed a complete line 
of modern insecticides and fungicides for the garden. Out- 
standing is the new DDT Flower Spray, specially formulated 
by Green Cross to control leaf roller, aphids on roses, black 
chrysanthemum aphis, gladiolus thrips and other pests attack- 
ing garden and greenhouse plants. 

Other “Green Cross” Field Leader Products include: Rote- 
none Garden Guard*, ‘Tomato Dust”, NNOR Rotenone Spray, 
Emo-Nik, Weed-No-More and many other out- 
standing pest control products made and guar- 





ry 


anteed by the largest manufacturers of insect- 
icides in the world. Order from your dealer. 


GREEN CROSS INSECTICIDES 


Manufactured in Canada by: 
The Lowe Brothers 


The Canada Paint Co. 


Limited Company Lid. 


— Rt * 
*Trademark reg’d. Green Lio 


The Martin-Senour 
Co. Limited 


The Sherwin-Williams 
Co. of Canada Limited 


marvellous tonic, m’dear chap! Won- e 


dered how he had ever got along with- 
out it. Felt like a new man. If enough 
people used them, the doctors would 
starve. I noticed he had a cold in the 
head, but I was greatly impressed. 

Now comes a report from the 
Medical Research Council, giving the 
results of a series of trials held 
among workers in the Admiralty, in 
a big motor works, and in a coal mine 
—which seems a fairly varied assort- 
ment. Different groups were treated 
in different ways with the lamps, and 
certain other “control” groups were 
not treated at all. The whole test 
seems to have been conducted with 
the painstaking and scientific thor- 
oughness you might expect. 

As to the _results—completely 
negative, my dears! No evidence of 
tonic, nothing in any degree vitami- 
nous (if that is the right word). As 
a matter of strict fact, there were 
fewer colds among the untreated, but 
this perhaps is only what you would 
expect. To do a spot of sunbathing, 
however artificially, and then walk 
out into a north-easter with drizzle, 






but very little to keep us well. Health 
indeed may be like happiness in that 
you must not strive for it too earn- 
estly or you lose it. There seems to be 
nothing you can do, only things you 
mustn’t—mostly things you like do. 
ing, alas! 




















is simply asking for it. Anyway, the 
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Services are held here under ideal conditions 
(There is no additional charge.) 
Cremation Carefully Attended to if Desired 


A. W. MILES 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


30 ST. CLAIR 


HYland 5915 


The chapel is commodious, 
convenient, beautifully and 
appropriately appointed. 
Equipped with pipe organ. 
The chapel is completely 
Air-Conditioned. 
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This gear blank, cycle annealed in 
an ordinary furnace, has to be sand- 
blasted or pickled to remove abrasive 
scale before machining. 





























Typical of the faster, more economi- 
cal production possible with Lithium 
equipment is the current experience 
of a leading midwest automotive parts 
manufacturer. One Lithium furnace 
in his plant can cycle anneal and si- 
multaneously descale 50 tons of forg- 
ings every day at a cost of less than 
50 cents a ton for the descaling at- 





SEE WHAT YOU SAVE! 


@ No sandblasting necessary... 
lengthens tool life. 

@ No acid pickling tanks needed... 
no more sewage disposal problems. 

@ Floor space used for cleaning opera- 
tions can be turned to productive 
work. 

@ Labor and handling costs for clean- 
ing entirely eliminated. 

@ Above all, TIME! Lithium does away 
with one complete operation, elimi- 
nates detours between furnace and 








a machine shop! 
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... the Furnace that Does 2 Jobs in 1 


mosphere . .. a fraction of the expense 
of the old-fashioned cleaning meth- 
ods, 

Lithium-treated steel forgings 
emerge from this furnace free of scale, 
with the desired metallurgical struc- 
ture and hardness and ready for ma- 
chining. Thousands of these gears 
have been put through the machine 


LITH 
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Cycle annealed in a Lithium furnace, 
a similar forging emerges bright and 
scale-free, ready for the machine 
shop without further handling. 




















line in this plant after Lithium de- 
scaling without further handling. 
Streamlining like this means more 
profitable operation. Let a Lithium 
representative show you how your 
production schedule can be speeded 
up and your operating costs substan- 
tially reduced by installation of this} 
revolutionary equipment. 
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Magnetic Course Is North 


By J.N. 


r HAT curious migratory bird, the 
* Canadian city dweller, is on his 
way North again, if he hasn’t already 
arrived there. The curious thing 
about him is this: although he is of 
no really fixed abode when he goes 
south, he always flies to the same 
nest in the north. 

In the city, he flits from Emerson 
Avenue to Lowell Boulevard as his 
neome increases without a flicker 
of sentiment. There is no tearful 
farewell to the old house, and only a 
nod to the neighbor who says, “You 

f?” and forgets about him. He is 
very critical of city houses. He wants 
one with an oil furnace and a heated 
garage and a rumpus room in the 
basement. 

In the north it is different. He puts 
up with oil lamps and leaky roofs 
and wood stoves, and his plumbing is 
usually primitive. 

He usually goes up to the cottage 
on the Twenty-Fourth, just to look it 
over, and finds the old place looking 
unfamiliar, with trilliums growing 
all over, and part of the roofing 
blown off. It doesn’t lock its best 
vith all the shutters up, and he 
enters with a certain amount of 
dread, to see how much damage the 
mice and porcupines have done and 
how many hornets nests festoon the 
walls. 


Things look a bit better when he | 


goes up in July. 

“Back to the good old lake”, he 
says, rubbing his hands, and he greets 
good old Bert and Gus as Demeter 
must have greeted Persephone every 
spring. He knows all his neighbors 
and even goes on picnics with them, 
and is sometimes silly enough to 
wonder why he never sees anything 
of them in the winter. 

Even the spectre of some awful 
Cottagers Club Reunion does not dim 
his love for his summer neighbor — 
that ghastly affair where all the 
summer residents of Hogsback Lake 
came together, feeling rather foolish, 
and told each other that they looked 
funny wearing city clothes. The party, 
that is, where they could find nothing 
to talk about but old Bogglebank, 
who delivers the milk and ice in a 
rowboat, and asked each other why 
they hadn’t thought of asking old 
Boggles to come to the city for the 
reunion. 

(Old Boggles, naturally, couldn’t 
have come anyway, as he had al- 


ready gone to Florida for the win- 
ter). 


TH: says the Migratory Bird, for- 
getting all that, is the life, and he 

settles down to a holiday of building 
boathouses and clearing rocks from 
the bathing beach. He keeps his 
family at the cottage all summer, 
and struggles up every week-end 
himself. He’d like to spend his en- 
tire life there until about Labor Day. 

But permanent nests in the north 
‘re not always summer cottages. 
Chere are summer resort hotels which 
have had the same families going to 
them for half a century. I examined 
the register of one recently and found 
the same names repeated back as far 
is 1901 (I even found my own name 
way back in 1919). Many of the 
oldest inhabitants are Americans dur- 
ing the winter. 

The amazing thing about it is that 
these Family Resorts don’t believe in 
pampering guests. They ring a bell 
it half-past seven to warn you that 
breakfast is nearly ready, and if you 
don’t get there by eight-fifteen, you've 
had your breakfast. The children, 
6f course, have been sitting on the 
Dining Hall steps since six, waiting 
lo beat the fishermen in to the table. 

You can’t just ring a bell, and ask 
for anything you want; you are told 
What you can have, and like it. The 
principle would seem to be, “Get 
‘em young, treat ’em rough, and tell 
em nothing.” 

Wealthy business men who would 
raise a howl at the Waldorf-Astoria 
if the chambermaid showed her head 
in the bedroom before eleven take it 
and like it. One reason, of course, 
is that the proprietor can direct you 
to a place where the pike just lie 
about waiting for fishermen. 


HARRIS 


That is not sufficient to explain 
it, though. The only real explanation 
is that we are all just wild geese, 
deep down inside, and we are drawn 
to our own part of the north by an 
instinct which we can neither resist 
nor explain. 

ELL, the chain reaction didn’t 
come off. We all waited breath- 
lessly for the moment that Bikini 


was to be blown off the map, and we 
were a little curious as to how it 
would feel when the earth’s crust 
started to come loose. We patted 
ourselves on the back for the calm- 
ness with which we faced the pos- 
sible end of the world, which, after 
all, would be a rather big event, and 
we were all a little disappointed 
when it turned out to be just another 
bomb that will cripple a fleet at one 
blow. 

Now, in spite of the warnings of a 
French physicist, and of Old Moore, 
and of the students of the Great Pyra- 
mid and the Book of Revelation, and, 
of course, of the Ardent Followers of 
Soviet Russia, they are going to try 
it again, this time under water. 

Sure as anything the scientists will 


find the correct method of blowing 
up the earth if they carry on, but in 
the meantime they are going to cause 
a great deal of. trouble. _People who 
think the earth is going to blow up 
are going to buy all sorts of things 
on time payments. They will run 
up hotel bills, stretch their credit, 
and generally indulge in a good old 
fling. After all, “What difference 
does it make?” they will ask. 

Bank managers are warned to have 
a careful look at the books, now and 
then, not just the cursory three-day 
inspections they have now, and they 
had better keep an eye on that frus- 
trated looking ledger-keeper, because 
he may be getting ideas. 

It is just as well to remember that 
it may not come this year. 
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KING'S HALL, Compton 


Boarding School for Girls 
in the Country 


Situated in the Eastern Townships 
near Sherbrooke. All grades to Senior 
Matriculation. Individual courses ar- 
ranged if desired. Domestic Science 
Course for those not wishing to 
matriculate. University trained staff 
—Supervised sports—Indoor pool— 
Riding and Home Farm. 


For Prospectus apply to Secretary 























FOR THEIR 


HEALTH 
COMFORT 






The good health of children and also 
the grown-ups is one of life’s most 
precious possessions. It should be con- 
tinually guarded and nurtured. 


Good health depends so much on 
selecting proper plumbing and heating 
equipment. Be sure that your equip- 
ment contains those features that pro- 
vide adequate health protection. 


A fortune has been spent in scientific 
research, in developing better materials 
and better products to assure greater 


health and comfort. 


equipment for your home. 


Fixtures. 


oil or gas). 


Should you be con- 
sidering moderniz- 
ation work you can 
arrange for time 
payments in ac- 
cordance with Gov- 
ernment regula- 
tions. 


Remember this 
when selecting plumbing and heating 


For your bathrooms, powder room and 
kitchen specify “Standard” Plumbing 


And when it comes to selecting your 
heating choose “Dominion” 


(for coal, 
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C.B.C. Album of Canadian Music 
Features Willan Composition 


By JOHN L. WATSON 


a HAS always been a matter for 
regret that so little Canadian 
music has been recorded on wax. The 
big record companies have done ex- 
tremely well by contemporary Euro- 
pean and American artists but they 
have paid scant attention to Cana- 
dian composers and Canadian art- 
ists. It was, therefore, a pleasant 
surprise—for this writer, at least— 
to discover that the Canadian Broad- 
easting Corporation has produced an 
album of records containing major 
works by two of Canada’s most dis- 
tinguished composers. They are the 
“Suite Canadienne” by Claude 
Champagne and Healey Willan’s 
“Pjano Concerto in C Minor.” The 
suite is performed by “La Cantoria” 
choir, directed by Victor Brault and 
the Concerto is played by Agnes 
Butcher with the C.B.C. Orchestra, 
under Jean Beaudet. 

Claude Champagne’s Suite, consist- 
ing of four French Canadian chan- 
sons, salty and nautical in flavor, is 
performed with tremendous enthusi- 
asm by the Cantoria. Dr. Willan’s 
Concerto is wonderfully lyrical in 
feeling, full of those broad, sweep- 
ing musical statements which might 
entitle Dr. Willan to be called the 
English Rachmaninoff. Agnes But- 
cher is a young pianist of very great 
ability. She is thoroughly at home 
with Dr. Willan’s magnificent work 
and, of course, is completely in sym- 
pathy with the composer’s inten- 
tions. 


We understand the C.B.C. has is- 
sued limited supplies of this album 
to dealers. We hope that the public 
demand for them will be great and 
that the Corporation will produce 
sufficient albums to satisfy the de- 
mand. We hope, too, that this will 
prove to be the first of many such 
recordings. What finer service could 
the C.B.C. perform for Canadian 
music and for the Canadian public 
than to record all the best works of 
our best composers, interpreted by 
our most accomplished performers? 

Oscar Levant, whose sardonic 
humor and prodigious musical mem- 
ory have endeared him to the hearts 
of “Information Please” audiences, 
has recorded a number of so-called 
light classics for Columbia, with 
considerable success. His recording 
of the “Rhapsody in Blue” was as 
good as that highly over-rated com- 
position deserves and his new ai- 
bum, Popular Moderns (Columbia 
D14S) reveals him as a competent 
and engaging young artist with no 
pretentions to greatness. The album 
contains a group of fairly ‘modern’ 
compositions, some of which were 
considered pretty hot stuff when 
they made their début but now seem 
respectably conservative. They are: 
“Clair de Lune,” “La Fille aux 
Cheveux de Lin” and “Golliwog’s 
Cake-Walk” by Debussy; Albeniz’ 
“Tango in D Major”; “Ritual Fire 
Dance” and ‘“Miller’s Dance” of de 
Falla; Ernesto Lecuona’s “Mala- 
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guena”; and “Mouvements Perpétu- 
els” by Francis Poulenc. 

There have been far, far better 
recordings of some of these, notably 
“Clair de Lune” and the Spanish 
group (Iturbi, for example, is un- 
excelled in this sort of thing). On 
the other hand Mr. Levant does a 
first-rate job of reproducing the 
Puckish humor of the Cake-Walk 
and the Poulenc trifles. The record- 
ing is excellent. 


Pons in Waltz Time 


It is a constant source of embar- 
rassment to literary critics that so 
many of the books they roundly con- 
demn turn out to be best-sellers. The 
same is true of the record reviewer. 
We hasten to predict, therefore, that 
the new Lily Pons Waltz Album 
(Columbia D150) will sweep the 
country and corral handsome profits 
for all concerned in its production, 
although it seems to this writer that 
the whole thing falls several notches 
short of perfection. Miss Pons, 
whose popularity shows no signs of 
waning, sings a group of drawing- 
room pieces whose only common fea- 
tures are shameless mediocrity and 
three beats to the bar. They include: 
“Tell Me That You Love Me To- 
night,” “I’ll See You Again,” “T’ll 
Follow My Secret Heart,” “Kiss Me 
Again,” “O Légére Hirondelle” (from 
Gounod’s “Mireille”’), Je veux vivre 
dans ce Réve” (from “Romeo and 
Juliet”) and a new and terrible epic 
entitled “Fledermaus Fantasy,” spe- 
cially arranged by Frank La Forge. 

Miss Pons has what is in many 
ways a remarkable voice, and most 
of these songs are passable enough 
when simply and honestly sung. 
However, except in the two oper- 
atic arias, where, of course, she is 
in her element, Miss Pons’ technique 
is far too florid for the material she 
has to work with. For some reason, 
she kept reminding us of Eliza Doo- 
little in “Pygmalion” after she had 
learned how to speak but before she 
had been taught what to say. 

The celebrated coloratura is ac- 
companied by orchestras conducted 
by Maurice Abravanel and André 
Kostelanetz. The recording is excel- 
lent. 

We talked about Jan Peerce at 
some length a couple of months ago. 
Suffice, then, to mention that this 
excellent singer has recorded “Be- 
cause” and “The Bluebird of Happi- 
ness,” the latter adorned with a pas- 
sage of dramatic recitation which is 
the grimmest thing that’s come our 
way in many a long year. (Victor 
11-9007). 


Repeaters 


These hardy perennials keep re- 
curring like radishes at a garden 
party. On top of Mr. Peerce and 
“Because,” we have Igor Gorin sing- 
ing ‘Thine Alone” and “Through the 
Years” (Victor 10-1201) and Norman 
Cordon going through some weird 
and wonderfu! antics to the tune of 
“The Blind Ploughman” and “Bedou- 
in Love Song” (Victor 10-1176). 
Gorin sings extremely well but Cor- 
don does not. Although his name 
appears on the roster of the Metro- 
politan Opera, he strikes us as being 
a decidedly second-rate singer, of 





















Tashamira, sensational Yugoslav solo 
dancer, will appear at the Prom 
Symphony Concert on July 16. 


the type known as “hot potato.” 

Blanche Thébom, whose perform- 
ance in Toronto early this year was 
cheered to the echo, has made a 10- 
inch recording of Purcell’s “I At- 
tempt from Love’s Sickness to Fly” 
and Handel’s “Siciliana” (“Let Me 
Wander, Not Unseen”). Miss Thé- 
bom, who is labelled a mezzo- 
soprano, displays on this record a 
powerful and sonorous’ contralto 
voice which she handles with com- 
mendable restraint and dignity. It 
is a voice especially well suited to 
recording, and the two songs she 
has chosen for this brief recital are 
extremely pleasant ones, which 
should make us all very happy, in- 
cluding the Victor people who pro- 
duced this record and numbered it 
10-1178. 


Pleasing Platter 


Viola with organ accompaniment 
sounds like a pretty sombre bill of 


fare but the new Victor recording of 
e 


William Primrose and Vernon de 
Tar playing Bach’s “Come, Sweet 
Death” and Schubert’s “Litany” is a 
very tasty platter indeed. Mr. Prim. 
rose is generally conceded to be the 
best violist in the business and Mr, 
de Tar’s organ accompaniment js 
modestly unobtrusive. Both melo. 
dies are well worth the effort the 
artists have expended on them, and 
all the pains the recording engineers 
took to produce a high fidelity rec. 
ord of exceptional excellence. 

André Kostelanetz conducts the 
Robin Hood Dell Orchestra of Phil- 
adelphia in a medley of Tschaikow- 
sky favorites, most of which ought 
to have been quietly interred long, 
long ago. They include the “Sleep. 
ing Beauty Waltz,” “None but the 
Lonely Heart,” “Andante Canta. 
bile,” Melodie in E-flat major, “June 
Barcarolle’ and “Waltz of the 
Flowers.” Anyone with a yen for 
this sort of stuff might get quite a 
kick out of the album (Columbia 
D-145). 
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SAY, PAT-- USE SKAT 


Skat really drives away mosquitoes and 
other annoying insects before they bite. Developed 
during the war for fighting dangerous and 
annoying insects in the jungles. SKAT will give 
you more than three hours’ protection... has a 
pleasant odor... 
excellent for use on children, too. Just rub a few 
drops on all exposed skin areas. Make SKAT a 
summer must. Get a bottle today! 
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Your snapshots will always remember... 














The liking for each other, and the laughter... the words that meant so 
littkk—and meant so much... those first steps into the wonderful future— 
snapshots will bring it all back. They’ll keep precious memories for 

you always. 


All the world has learned that the surest way to get great snapshots 
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MUSICAL EVENTS 





Music Teachers Briefed on Plan 
for Waging War on Juke Boxes 


By JOHN H. YOCOM 


HE Battle of the Juke Boxes has 

been outlined for Canadian music 
teachers. Last week at a Toronto 
convention they were told to “provide 
an antidote for the poison of boogie- 
woogie” that is being given to their 
students. 

Miss Ethel Kinley, music director 
in Winnipeg schools, thus named the 
No. 1 Enemy for delegates to the 
Canadian Federation of Music Teach- 
ers’ Associations. ‘“‘An attitude has 
been created in the minds of our 
too-sophisticated adolescents,” she 
said, “which causes them to sneer at 
‘highbrow’ music and to demand 


swing or jive or whatever is prevalent 
at the moment.” 

Then she pinpointed the enemy’s 
position: “crudities and vulgarities 
of radio”; “a few ‘progressive’ schools 
which devote periods to ballroom 
dancing to the shrieking and braying 
and bleating of recorded boogie-woo- 
gie”’; ’teen canteens (with juke boxes). 

But unlike a good military brief- 
ing officer, Miss Kinley reviewed only 
the part of the line that might be 
termed “fluid”. More stability on the 
teen-age musical front-—-and in many 
spots even gains—was also reported 
last week in “Youth and Recreation” 











2 DAYS 
$9.90 


Including Fare, 
Berth and Meals 


Single accommodation 
$10.65. Children 12 years 
and under $7.20. Tax in- 
cluded in above fares. 














An Unforgettable Scenic Wonder! 
x THE 30,000 ISLAND «x 


Georgian Bay Cruise from Midland 


Take this delightful 2 day, 120 
mile cruise through the beauti- 
ful 30,000 Islands from Midland 
to Parry Sound return. You'll 
enjoy every minute of it, match- 
less scenery, good meals, and 
restful berths. 


The motor ship Midland City 
leaves Midland every day at 2 


p.m. Standard Time except Sun- 
day and Wednesday, arrives at 
Parry Sound at 8 p.m. and ar- 
rives 
lunch the next day. 


THE GEORGIAN BAY TOURIST CO. OF MIDLAND LTD., 
MIDLAND, ONTARIO 
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(Ryerson Press), latest publication 
of the Canadian Youth Commission. 
Nation-wide surveys and conclusions 
on youth and music in general looked 
promising. Over 80 per cent of Cana- 
dian youth (15 to 24) have access to 
radios and nearly 40 per cent say 
that they listen more than an hour 
a day. Although only about 20 per 
cent put classical music down as 
their favorite programs (48 per cent 
want comedy), only 29 per cent pre- 
ferred popular music, which includes 
milder types of “symphonic jazz’, not 
strictly swing. Classical music is 
nearly twice as popular with city 
dwellers as with those in the country. 


In Every Province 


Radio jazz may slip in at home, 
but through sets in 4,000 Canadian 
schools, representing an estimated 
audience of 200,000, come first class 
musical broadcasts on national and 
provincial networks. Music appreci- 
ation is one of the subjects now 
taught by radio in every province 
of the Dominion. The National Film 
Board makes available 16 mm. 
movies on musical topics to schools 
and all kinds of educational and 
recreational organizations. Bands, 
orchestras and glee clubs, the Y.C. 
survey shows, are still top extra- 
curricular activities. 

However, the schools’ music re- 
cord is far from perfect. Miss Kinley 
listed other obstacles: shortage of 
trained teachers; lack of trained 
supervision and proper equipment 
(instruments); insufficient time al- 
lotted for music in schools; indiffer- 
ence of some trustees and principals. 

But outside the regular’ school 
classes there is another’ group 
countering juke boxes. We can list 
only a few here. In 1936 the first 
MacMillan (after Sir Ernest) club 
was established at a Vancouver 
secondary school. Now there are 
clubs throughout the west and others 
are being formed in the east. 

Music appreciation hours, attended 
by young people, are frequently held 
in the Vancouver Art Gallery by the 
Symphony Society. Similar programs 
are held in other-eentres—London, 
Winnipeg, Hamilton, Toronto etc.— 
under varying auspices. Free Sunday 
concerts of chamber groups and solo- 
ists are given at the Toronto Art 
Gallery in fall and winter. The num- 
ber of secondary school concerts given 
by the T.S.O. had to be doubled. 

An outstanding Quebec example 
is Les Amis de ]’Art. Founded in 
1942 by Mme. Hector Perrier, it now 
has a membership of 15,000. 

Festivals across Canada this year 
had the largest number of entries 
in their history (e.g., 18,000 in Win- 
nipeg, 13,000 in Toronto). 


Lower Resistance? 


Summer holidays could be a favor- 
able time for enemy attack. There 
is little formal music study; many 
of the better type radio programs 
are off the air; summer spot dance 
halls and music boxes go full out. 
However, a quick survey last week 
showed little cause for alarm: sum- 
mer band concerts were playing 
across the Dominion (46 in 5 Mont- 
real parks in July alone, under pro- 
visions of the will of the late Charles 
S. Campbell); Toronto Prom audi- 
ences, predominantly youthful, 
showed no slacking; Sir Ernest drew 
one of the biggest audiences to the 
top of Mount Royal for the second 


Chalet concert by Les Concerts 
Symphoniques. Two nights later 
Molson Stadium was packed for 


Wilfrid Pelletier’s magnificent out- 
door production of “The Barber of 
Seville” with a Met cast. 

One of the most articulate ex- 
ponents of popular music, Dillon 
O’Leary, in his Toronto Globe and 
Mail column at the week’s end, saw 
red at Miss Kinley’s condemnation, 
thought the “battle” between the 
classics and jazz was “artificial”. 

Said he pointedly: “It is this type 
of reactionary thinking on the part 
of music teachers which lays a heavy 
blanket soaked in prejudices over 
the minds and abilities of youngsters 
who are potential musicians or music 
lovers. 

“It is possible to like good jazz 


and good classical music, while 
recognizing the differences in both 
of them... . It is done every day 


by ar ever-growing body of mature 


people ... 
Stokowski. 

“People like Miss Kinley have had 
their prototypes down through the 
centuries. They didn’t like new forms 
of art that were developing around 
them because their cultural appreci- 
ation was not deep enough to ap- 
preciate them until they had been 
recognized by the ‘right’ people. 
Their prototypes were the people 
who ignored the works of Mozart in 
his day .... It was ever so.” 

Mr. O’Leary would have the 
younger people listen to more cham- 
ber music and symphonies, to great 
pianists and violinists, encouraged to 
enjoy the great heritage of music. 
If they have taste, he believes, they 
can also, in many cases, appreciate 
what jazz is and what it means to 
the musicians who play it. 


. for instance, Leopold 


Perhaps the advice of C. E. 
Findlater of Vancouver to the music 
teachers in convention may indicate 
a way to end the war, which is real 
to Miss Kinley and artificial to Mr. 
O’Leary: “We are still giving most 
of our attention to the brilliant few. 
The less brilliant are no less sub 
jects for musical influence. Music 
teachers must convey its spirit so 
that it will become not only the life 
work of the professional but the 
life pleasure of the amateur.” 


Finnish Highlight 


Probably the most satisfying 
moments of this season’s Prom con- 
certs were spent last week listening 
to Finnish-born Tuano Hannikainen 
conduct Sibelius’ Symphony No. 1. 
This is the last great symphony of 
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Canadian Harbours 


Replacement of sailing ships by 
Steam, gasoline and oil powered 
craft, multiplied fire hazards. 

Great docks and warehouses, 
inflammable cargoes, heightened 
the need for waterfront protection. 

So the fire-boat appeared. At 
first mere tugboats with single 
pump and hose, these became 
highly mobile vessels throwing 
multiple high-pressure streams. 

War activity in Canada’s coast 
ports stimulated such measures. 
Today, some inland ports have 
municipal fire-boats; at others, ship- 
ping companies provide fire 
protection. 

Through more than a hundred 
years of fire protection develop- 
ment, GORE, founded by men of 
the Gore District of Upper Canada 
in 1839, has provided sound fire 
insurance for property of every kind. 
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the 19th Century, in which some 
listeners have been able to find the 
influence of Tschaikowsky. From the 
opening movement in slow time with 
the clarinet’s introductory theme over 
the soft kettle drums to the rousing 
climax in the Finale, the orchestra 
gave an impressive performance. 

Guest soloist was U.S. tenor Mario 
Lanza, who, although suffering from 
a cold, sang with fair tone and 
diction. Mr. Lanza has some way to 
eo before his singing is as impressive 
as his personality and looks. 








‘TUESDAY PROMENADE 
PROMS x SYMPHONY 
vavetl ditt CONCERTS 


Toronto Philharmonic Orchestra 


TUESDAY, JULY 16th—8.30 p.m. 
FRANZ ALLERS, Guest Conductor 


BALLET 
ARTHUR MAHONEY & THALIA MARA 
TASHAMIRA 


ROBERT GRAHAM, Violinist 


Tickets: Res., $1.00, 60c. Gen. Adm. 40c 
(first 1,000 - 25c). Prom Box Office at 
Heintzman’s (10 a.m. - 4.30 p.m., 4 p.m. day 
of concert, Sat., 10- 12.389 AD. 6269). Also 
Moodey’s. Arena Box Office Tuesday only. 


Ernest Joh . Ma 











WANTED 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
FOR MID-WESTERN CITY 
ANGLICAN CHURCH. Four man- 
ual organ, mixed choir. Apply, 
Stating qualifications. 














Box 61, Saturday Night 
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RIGHT! 
Mint Sauce 


Always Goes 
With Lamb. 


Always ask for 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL 


hint Sauce 








Aclean toilet bowl has no odor.When 
you use SANI-FLuUsH you know the 
bowl is clean. Stains and invisible 
film that foster germ growth are re- 
moved by the chemical disinfecting 
action of this wonderful cleaner. 


SaNI-FLusH saves disagreeable, 
messy scrubbing. Just sprinkle it in 
the toilet bowl—that’s all. It’s safe 
in septic tanks, effective in hard and 
soft water. Two handy sizes sold 
everywhere. Made in Canada. Dis- 
tributed by Harold 
F. Ritchie & Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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Plain and Fancy Mayhem with or 


without Flower Arrangement 
By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


b hapionsoape neg and lunacy ran riot all 

over the screen during the week. 
In “Diary of a Chambermaid” Bur- 
gess Meredith skips about in his 
neighbor’s garden, nibbling at his 
roses. Since Mr. Meredith is rela- 
tively harmless Francis Lederer as a 
scowling valet provides the neces- 
sary touch of homicide. Vincent Price 
doesn’t eat any flowers in “Dragon- 
wyck” but he forces his wife to eat a 
potted oleander, with fatal results. 
The young people in “The Postman 
Always Rings Twice” (Lana Turner 
and John Garfield) plot a very fancy 
way of murdering the heroine’s hus- 
band (Cecil Kellaway) in the bathtub. 
They are a very simple-minded pair, 
however, and when the first idea back- 
fires they can’t think of anything 
better to do with their victim than 
run him off a cliff. Mayhem was 
general, and you ould take it either 
plain or fancy, with or without flower 
arrangements. 

Taking them as they come, then, 
“Dragonwyck” is about a mad but 
stately Dutchman (Vincent Price), a 
feudal landlord in a section of New 
York State where democracy ap- 
peared to be suffering from a bad 
local lag during the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Nicholas Van Ryn’s idea of a 
good time was to sit on a large in- 
herited throne and receive tithes and 
rentals from the local peasantry. 

Since this created a good deal of bad 
feeling, “Dragonwyck” looked for 
a time as though it might turn into a 
political commentary on a revolution- 
ary theme. The picture soon gets 
away from this, however, and concen- 
trates on the domestic problems of the 
Van Ryn household. It seems that 
all the Van Ryns had domestic prob- 
lems and one of the Van Ryn ances- 
tors who had made a particularly un- 
fortunate marriage has taken to 
haunting the drawing room where 
she sings melancholy airs to harpsi- 
chord accompaniment whenever a 
death is expected in the family. 


Botanical Expert 


Before long Nicholas gets busy with 
an old family recipe—digitalus from 
oleander blossoms liberally added to 
his wife’s favorite rum cakes; and in 
no time at all the poor lady is dead 
and Nicholas has popped into the bed- 
room of his pretty country relative 
Miranda (Gene Tierney) to announce 
to her that he and she were really 
meant for each other. For some rea- 
son this rapid sequence of events 
doesn’t arouse the simple girl’s sus- 
picions and in considerably less than 
a decent interval she becomes the 
second Mrs. Van Ryn. 

Presently he begins his botanical 
experiments again, and the ancestress 
takes up her keening. (It’s supposed 
to be one lonely ghost accompanying 
herself on the harpsichord but as the 
crisis develops it sounds like all the 
Spitalny girls in an arrangement for 
female voices, with full orchestral 
accompaniment.) Fortunately there 





Robert Graham, young Toronto vio- 
linist, will be soloist at next 
Tuesday's Prom Symphony Concert. 














is a handsome young doctor in the 
neighborhood who has been busy in 
the interval reading up on his botany 
and pharmacopoeia; so I left at this 
point, feeling reasonably sure that 
Miranda was in safe hands. 

It is impossible to explain how Mi- 
randa, a Godfearing girl with, as even 
Nicholas admits, a shrewd head on 
her shoulders, should ever have got 
herself mixed up with a botanical 
murderer. It is even harder to under- 
stand how Ernest von Lubitsch, whose 
talent is for deft and witty reference, 
should have selected this grim Gothic 
theme, and then strewn it with hints 
and warnings so obvious that you 
could hang a hat on them. In fact it 
is impossible to explain anything 
about this incomprehensible film. 


“The Postman Always Rings 
Twice,” though unpleasant enough, 
has at least a certain quality of hard 
factual reporting. This is the James 
Cain story about the lethal pair who 
figure that their ample needs—love, 
and the undisputed possession of a 
roadside beanery—can be met only by 
wiping out the beanery’s middle-aged 
proprietor, who is also the young 
lady’s husband. The original story 
had a savage cutting edge, and this 
has been blurred a little in the screen 
version by the selection of Lana Tur- 
ner as the homicidal wife. Miss Tur- 
ner’s voice is still soft and husky, and 
her beauty is tenderly and lingeringly 
lighted, when it should have been 
given a brisk four-hour-enamel finish. 


Legal Manipulation 


Except in one tigerish scene (which 
Hume Cronyn disobligingly steals 
from her) her manner is far too de- 
precating to suggest a heroine capable 
of electrocuting her husband in the 
bathtub and later standing helpfully 
by while her lover beans the unfor- 
tunate man with a beer bottle. The 
picture is worth seeing, however, if 


only for a superb little sequence in 
which Hume Cronyn and Leon Ames 
gleefully manipulate the legal aspects 
of the case for their own ends. Hume 
Cronyn’s performance especially is 
so deft and exciting that it relegates 
the poor, vicious little hero and hero- 
ine to obscurity. 





SWIFT REVIEW 





SARATOGA TRUNK. Handsomely 
embellished screen arrangement of 
the Edna Ferber best seller. With 
Ingrid Bergman, Gary Cooper. 

THE VIRGINIAN. Latest remake 
of the famous old horse opera which 
seems to have earned the right to be 
put out to pasture. With Joel McCrea. 

LOVE STORY. A complicated ro- 
mance about two lovers, one afflicted 
with a heart condition, the other 
threatened by blindness. The rather 
melancholy plot is helped by some 
excellently recorded music. Margaret 
Lockwood, Stewart Grainger. 

THE BLUE DAHLIA. Underworld 
doing, plus hot-and-cold-running ro- 
mance between Veronica Lake and 
Alan Ladd. 














Romantic Victorian mittens 
of lacy artificial silk... 
ice-cream smooth doeskins... 

beautifully detailed 
chamosuede fabrics. 

Gloves as white as the soap 

bubbles they love... 
paired off in the freshest 


of summer glove stories. 


Glove Department, Street Floor 
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WORLD OF WOMEN 





Is a Woman Unfit as a Teacher 
When She Dons Wedding Ring? 


By ELIZABETH NORRIE 


phi teachers human? If the gen- 
4%eral answer to this question is 
“Yes”, in spite of the fact that every 
school child has undoubtedly render- 
ed a negative verdict at some stage 
of his scholastic career, then it must 
be admitted that teachers should be 
accorded the right to live normal 
lives—and a normal life includes 
marriage. 

In pre-war days, school boards 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the Dominion had regulations 
restricting the employment of mar- 
ried women. There was no general 
ruling on the issue—it was left to 
individual boards to make their own 
decisions, but there was a nationwide 
tendency to make marriage 1 bar to 
the teaching profession, as far as 
women were concerned. 

Then came the war, with an acute 
teacher shortage as one of its by- 
products. All who could possibly be 
regarded as teacher material (and 
many whom only the wildest stretch 
of imagination could consider suit 
ible) were pressed into service. Re- 


sult ilmost 20 ner cent. or nearly 
15,000 of Canada’s 75,000 public 
school teachers are today married 
omen What happens to these 


teachers 
ag a dozen, is going to 
have an important bearing on Cana 
dian education. 

True, many of the married women 
nrofession of their own 
leaving already, 
which is part of the reason for the 
prolongation the teacher shortage. 
But that is not the salient feature of 
the case. The real issue at stake is 


If teaching is 


15,009 women, when come 


1gain at a dime 


will leave the 


accora many are 


question of policy. 


to be regarded as a true profession, 
then marriage should be neither a 
bar ne qualification. The question 


is, will the postwar trend be to con 
sider each case on its individual mer- 
it Ir will it be a reversion to the ald 
tendency for blanket rulings dis- 
criminating against the woman who 
took the normal step of matrimony? 

\lready there are indications that 
boards are looking ahead to 
the days when the shortage of quali 
fied teachers will be only a bad mem 


school 


Restrictions Rescinded 


According to a recent issue of the 


Canadian Teachers’ Federation News- 
Letter, the May meeting of the Toi 
nto Board of Education passed a re 

nding all restrictions on 

| it of married women 

eachel ‘on the regular or tempo! 


teaching staffs of this board of 


Montreal, on the other hand, 
he the question of married women 
ers raised it the Mav 
meeting of th Protestant Central 
S( ) Board while no official 


1 
iction was taken, the opinion was 


expressed by several board members 


that when the ituation ‘‘eases”, the 
board should revert to its old policy 
of giving preference to the single 
woman, ‘all othe things being 
equal.” 


Prior to the war, there were re 


strictions on the employment of 
married women in all the 11 boards 
comprising the Montreal central 


board. The Montreal Protestant 
School Commission, representing 70 
per cent of the central system 
passed its first resolution against 
married women teachers back in 
1924, when it ruled that women 
teachers marrying during the schoo] 
year would not be re-engaged upon 
expiration of the year’s contract. 

This was followed, in 1932, by a 
second even more stringent restric 
tion which declared that the con 
tract of a woman teacher who mar 
ried during the school year was 
automatically cancelled on the day 
of her marriage. It was not until 
the second year of the war (Decem 
ber 10, 1941) that the Montreal com 
mission decided to suspend this reg 
ulation. 


(These regulations did not, of 











course, affect substitute teachers, 
since they were not under contract. 
More than 70 per cent of the Mon- 
treal system’s substitute teachers 
have, for many years, been married 
women.) 

The Montreal 
Commission has 


Catholic 
always 


School 
numbered 


““ 


a very small proportion” of mar- 
ried women among its 2,000 lay 
teachers. Married wemen are not 
hired by the Catholic commission, 
however, unless their financial cir 
cumstances warrant it. 

England’s much-talked about Edu 
cation Act of 1944 took a firm stand 
on this question of married women 
teachers, declaring that “No woman 
shall be disqualified for employment 
as a teacher in any county or volun- 
tary school or be dismissed from 
that employment by reason only of 
marriage”’. 

But there is another very impor- 
tant aspect of the case. It is simply 
this: should the teaching profession, 
the feminine side of it, be an associa- 


tion of spinsters, or siiould there be 
within its ranks a_ proportion of 
married women? In other words, 1s 
it to be a well-balanced profession 
or not? 

“Prospective teachers,” says the 
report of the survey committee of 
the Canada - Newfoundland Educa- 
tion Association, ‘should be the 
most promising young people grad- 
uating from our’ colleges and 
schools. 


” 


Normal Life Denied 


Are we going to be able to induce 
these young people to enter the pro- 
fession when, as far as the girls are 
concerned, a normal life is denied 


them during the days when they 
wish to follow the work for which 
they trained—in many cases at con 
siderable expense? 

In connection with this matter, | 
questioned a professor of education 
at one of Canada’s largest universi- 
ties, “I feel,” said he, “that some 
married women would definitely pe 
an advantage from a_ professional] 
point of view. It is not a matter for 
a blanket ruling. The answer qd 
pends on the individual and on th: 
circumstances which surround h 
home life... When we accept youn: 
women for training in our norm: 
schools and teacher training c 
leges, we do so with full knowledge 
that they will lead normal liv 
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and that some of them will marry, 
but that they won’t cease to be 
teachers by reason of marriage. We 
hould not encourage young women 
to go into teaching with the idea 
that they cannot live normal lives. 
Women teachers should be encour- 
.ged to believe that the profession 
has a place for them after mar- 
riage. . . And there does grow up 
mong unmarried women teachers 
. certain point of view which would 
counteracted and balanced if 
1iore married women were among 
their ranks. . . 

“Our great problem,” added this 
jucationist, “is to achieve a bal- 
inced profession. There are in the 
teaching profession in Canada today 
too few men, too few married wo- 


men, and too many unmarried 
women.” 
From a_ high school principal, 


vhose teaching experience has been 
ained in Scotland, the British West 
indies and Canada, came this com- 
ment: “If I were in the school board's 
position of choosing between a 
narried woman with a fairly well 
rown family and a single girl fresh 
om college, I’d take the married 
voman every time—the married 
oman has experience no college can 
ive her, and” he added, ‘a married 
oman never gets ‘old maidish’.” 


Divided Loyalties 


[his same _ principal, however, 
made the stipulation that each case 
should be considered individually. 
While he felt that a married woman 
with children of her own was the 
best teacher possible, he also felt 
that if that married woman’s child- 
ren were going to be neglected by 
reason of her classroom duties, then 
she had “no right” to take a job. 

This matter of divided loyalties 
\was also raised by one of the educa- 
tion officers employed in the Montreal 
Protestant central school system. 
“The married woman is generally a 
very good teacher,” he pointed out, 
but if it is a question of a conflict 
between home interests and school 
duties, the home wins every time.” 

Two prominent Montreal psychi- 
itrists agreed with the theory that 

fair proportion of married women 

the teaching ranks was indeed 
esirable. “After all,” said one of 
them, “we want teachers who are 
motionally mature, and marriage 
is a maturing effect.” 

It is true, of course, that many 

ictors enter into the case. Married 
vomen have an annoying habit of 
producing babies, generally around 

xamination time. There is, as well, 

e economic factor — should a job 

o to a woman who has a permanent 
neal ticket in the form of a husband, 
When her less fortunate spinster 
sister needs employment in order to 
buy her own meal ticket? And we 
ive all known frustrated, _ ill- 
djusted married women who present 
striking contrast to the sweet and 
‘ntle — and contented — old maid. 
These are individual cases, and it 

on the basis of individual cases 
iat the question must be considered. 
he postwar trend as far as this 
oblem is concerned is in the cards 
r the future. Let us hope that there 

no general return to the prewar 
‘titude. After all, matrimony does 
1t bar women in other professions 

’m continuing their work, why 
\ould it be a barrier in the teaching 
profession? 


Where Do Prima Donnas 
Get Those Clothes? 
By FREDERIC MANNING 


I DON’T suppose that during the con- 

cert season just past, we really 
have seen any more peculiar clothes 
on women performers than usual; 
but, in retrospect, it seems so. 

I have expressed myself previously 
on over-decorated dresses, my pet 
hates being sequins and _ brilliants. 
Now I have a different complaint and, 
While complaining, would be inter- 
ested in finding out who is responsible 
for the clothes some of our concert 
performers have performed in this 
season. I just can’t bring myself 
to believe that they really like the 
things they have worn on stage. 

It appears to me that they have 
placed themselves in the hands of 
dress designers who are trying to out- 
design all other designers and are us- 





ing the performers as 
clothes-horses—.and some not too an- 
imated, at that. That a dress should 
be becoming to the wearer seems of 
no importance whatever. 

One blonde singer was arrayed in 
what appeared to be a white, basic 


animated 


nightgown. Over this was arranged 
yards and yards of material—a 


cape effect, short in front, to 
the floor on the sides and back. When 
she walked it billowed out like a bed 
sheet on a clothes-line in March. It 
was a cross between a Ku Klux Klan 
uniform and a little mother-to-be- 
model. 

With this she clutched two red 
roses, held straight out ahead of her. 
This, of course may have been a hold- 
over from black-out days. 

Another singer chose a red velvet 








model with lots and lots of front 
fulness (again a pregnancy influ- 
ence, no doubt) and so long it dragged 
on the floor (in the front, not the 
back) and nearly threw her a couple 
of times. The sleeves were long but 
not tight enough and were wrinkled 
from hand to shoulder in a manner 
that must have thrilled any teen- 
agers present. 

The total effect, in this case, was 
that of someone having dashed into 
a clothes shop, saying, ‘“‘“Give me some- 
thing comfortable and easy to slip in- 
to in a size forty’, and then finding 
when she tried it on at home that they 
had given her a forty-six and no ex- 
changes allowed. 

Another performer (I’m still doing 
singers) had a black velvet outfit in- 
cluding pink gloves and a wide panel 


of pink sequins down the front. I 
rather liked those sequins, they were 
such fun. The singer was a good, 
deep breather and the sequins glitter- 
ed and sparkled so at each breath 
the effect was similar to Niagara 
Falls flooded with colored spotlights. 
There has been a plethora (what a 
word, I love it in writing) of floating 
bits and pieces. Something six inches 
wide and six yards long that gets 
twisted about and held up most un- 
gracefully. These bits of costume 
flotsam and jetsam float from the 
hips, the neck or under the arms. A 
fiddler had a bit of a struggle with 
the latter, and no none seemed very 
happy with them or left them as the 
designer intended. , 
Being a materialistic age it may be 
that the women were all cleaning-bill- 





conscious. 

Now, let’s get down to the old days! 

In the old days the prima donnas 
shook out their trains in the wings, 
took a good deep breath, and swept on 
stage regardless of dust and the splin- 
ters that played havoc with their 
chiffon frills and flounces. 

I don’t suppose the dresses were 
cleaned from early fall until early 
summer but from out front they look- 
ed wonderful—half way back. And it 
was a far more impressive and thril- 


ling sight than the current style 
among artistes of gathering skirts 


in two hands, and walking off as if 
hoping for a Sir Walter Raleigh in 
the wings—instead of a preoccupied 
stagehand who, more than likely, 
will let a dusty curtain go slap in her 
face. 
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nights. 


pleasing results. 


skin tones. 


beauty 
extra hours! 


Use 


cleansing. 


Leg Make-up 


from Coast to Coast 


Preparations solve complexion worries . 


Consult the DuBarry 
counter of your department or drug store. 


vidual type of skin. 


Dry and Cream Rouge 


-Easy to apply; dries quickly, 
looks gossamer sheer: perfect for feminine 
cool comfort on hot days. 





he SUN BATHERS AND SUN EVADERS DuBarry Beauty 


. . offer effective 


protection from summer sun and wind. 

Enjoy a carefree summer of sunny days and starlit 
Follow the DuBarry plan of beauty for a com- 
plexion everyone admires. 

DuBarry Beauty Preparations are co-related to assure 
Smooth, light creams and cool, fragrant 
lotions keep your skin fresh under your becoming makeup. 


Advisor at the cosmetic 
She will be 


Beauty 


able to suggest the proper DuBarry care for your indi- 


Get the most out of your summer— 


in the sun or out of it—the DuBarry way! 


Bare Necessities 


Face Powder—a medium textured powder that gives a 
soft, lovely, suede-like finish to the complexion. 


in fashion shades to blend into 


Lipstick—neither too creamy nor too dry .. . keeps lips 
fresh, smooth and soft. 


Beauty Cake—DuBarry’s powder cake for longer-lasting 
makes your skin velvety-smooth and radiant 


Foundation Lotion—an exquisite, fragrant, milky lotion 
... keeps the skin soft and dewy under powder. 
to smooth the legs under Leg Make-up. 


Superb 


Special Cleansing Preparation for a thorough refreshing 


to enliven a dull, sluggish — skin. 


Especially recommended to remove roughness and callous 
spots before applying Leg Make-up. 
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Sex Rears Its Lovely Head in a 
Letter from the Royal Bank 


By BERNICE COFFEY 


lage lively question, the import- 
ance of women’s position in to- 
day’s world, has come under the 
august scrutiny of no less an institu- 
tion than the Royal Bank of Canada 
in its Monthly Letter. The subjects 
selected for discussion in the Letter 
are matters of national importance, 
and in this instance the conclusion, 
after an objective survey of the facts, 
seems to be that women are here to 
stay. 

The question, says the Letter, “has 
to do with sociological as well as eco- 
nomic policies; it affects home life, 
and family life is the basis upon 
which democracies are built; it has to 
do with the future of the country’s 
population both in numbers and quali- 
ty. Business, political and_ social 
problems present themselves with be- 
wildering rapidity these days, and 
they cannot be solved without the 
closest teamwork between women 
and men.” 

Should women work outside the 
home? “Some of the prejudices are 
based upon the supposition that men 
are unalterably superior to women 
in every type of activity. It is par- 
ticularly charged that the woman 
worker is less serious about working, 
less efficient, less business-like, less 
emotionally stable, and too likely to 
get married just as soon as she be- 
eomes useful in the factory, office or 
school. On the other hand, it is ar- 
gued that women have learned, in a 
matter of years, jobs which were in 
men’s private province for centuries, 
and that they add to the amenities of 
working. 

r . Some objections to women 


workers go deeper than this. Lord 
Northcliffe declared in one of his 
frequent emphatic moments that 


women have no sense of responsibility 
unless you frighten them, and Field 
Marshal Montgomery refused to con- 
sider requests that he accredit Eng- 
lish newspaperwomen to his armies 
on the Continent, though some of the 
best eyewitness accounts of conditions 
in released countries were being 
written by overseas women journal- 
ists. 

“ ..It is not logical that an other- 
wise modern man-woman situation 
should be depicted as that of a medie- 
val or even Victorian lady dependent 


for her sustenance and safety upon 
the favor of a chivalrous gentleman. 
On the other hand, is it logical to sup- 
pose, when men for centuries have 
taken toward women an attitude of 
chivalry, yielding them every advan- 
tage and form of protection, that upon 
entering business woman can at once 
lay aside the habit of expecting favors 
of men? One secretary when asked: 
‘Do you mean to say that girls come 
into business demanding equality of 
opportunity, intellectual recognition 
and pay, and in addition requiring de- 
ference according to an old code?’ 
answered without a trace of hesita- 
tion: ‘Surely; why not?’ Contrariwise, 
some women enter business with a 
chip on their shoulders, suspecting 
little acts of chivalric intent and look- 
ing with a jaundiced eye on over- 
tures for equality of work as either 
(1) activated by ‘ulterior motives’, or 
(2) prompted by an attempt to get 
more work out of them. 

Women’s demands for equal pay for 
equal work are not overlooked in the 
Letter, which says that “since the 
basis of payment in this country is 
not a ‘family wage’ but a wage for 
the work done, it is argued that in- 
jecting difference of sex to justify 
lower scales is illogical.” 

After surveying the position of wo- 
men in offices, factories, domestic 
service and on farms, the article goes 
on to say: “Homemakers are in a pe- 
culiar position, because they contri- 
bute so much to the family, communi- 
ty and state, yet are classed roughly 
as non-workers because they appear 
in a column of statistics headed ‘not 
in gainful occupations’. One home- 
maker has kept a scientific record for 
15 years. She has proved to her own 
satisfaction that the average woman 
who prepares meals, cans preserves, 
bakes, and launders at home, for her 
own family, produced substantially 
the equal value of the man’s econo- 
mic contribution in industry. Men 
who think back over the past six 
years will realize the wonderful job 
their womenfolk have done in spread- 
ing thin and making ends meet.” 

Responsibilities of women, both 
married and single, as contributors to 
the family exchequer are considerably 
larger than many persons have rea- 
lized, the Letter states. 





‘This, the modern antiseptic, used 


in maternity hospitals in 


Canada and in every 


great hospital in England, 


is now yours to use 
at home! 

Dettol, swift and 
ruthless to kill the 
germs of 

septic infection, 


is non-poisonous, 





gentle, painless 


on an open wound, 





safe in the hands 


of a child. 


Learn from the hospitals. Learn from 
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the doctors. Have Dettol’s powerful protection 


at hand whenever, wherever infection threatens. 
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As to women in public affairs, the 
Letter concludes on this rather wist- 
ful note: “Most people would be heart- 
ily in favor if women, exercising 
their political power (51 per cent of 
those eligible to vote in Canada are 
women), can end the wandering amid 
alarms and unrest in the world. After 
all, women are given credit for the 
founding of Rome, where it is said 
they burned the ships in which they 
were tired of wandering, and sought 
to keep the men ashore to build a 
city.” 


Shed A Tear, Pardner 


No doubt the following scrap of 
not-too-important intelligence, will 
be greeted by nylon-hungry women 
with what is delicately referred to 
as “a noticeable lack of enthusi- 
asm”. That lariat twirled by the 
modern cowpuncher when in full 
cry after man or beast is apt to be 
a nylon one. Its ability to absorb 
shock, the characteristic that made it 
the perfect material for glider tow 
ropes, is what endears it to the cow- 
boy who has never endured the rig- 
ors of a nylon queue. 


Veiled Hint 


The beautiful and very style-con- 
scious Duchess of Kent is said to be 
the originator of a little fashion that 
is being widely copy-catted in Lon- 
don. She wears small, off-the-face 
brimmed hats with a veil to which 
a velvet ribbon is attached at the 
lower edge. The ribbon is worn as 
a neckband and tied at the left side 
of the throat. 


Happy Endings 


Japanese taste in movies inclines 
toward heavy drama, suffering and 
unhappy endings. Before the war it 


was the custom among theatres to 
eo 


omit the happy finales of Hollywood 
features, ending them at a point 
where the action was all snarled up 
as a concession to the empire’s 
pseudo-masochism. But now that Ja- 
pan’s theatres are under United States 
control, the Japanese will get their 
happy endings and presumably learn 
to like them. 


Hat Encore 


Almost anything you care to men- 
tion can be made into a hat. Somehow 
a New York milliner discovered that 
the city’s beloved ‘‘Met” was about to 
be invested with a new curtain. She 
knew someone and got her hands on 
a piece of the one—a lovely, tawny 
gold brocade. The result? Today the 
designer, Peg Fischer, is displaying a 


hat made from a bit of that curtain, 


which she appropriately calls “First 
Night”. The gold brocade is com- 
bined with sapphire blue velvet, “ina 
hat posed at the three-quarter angle, 
with leaf designs revealing the beauty 
of the two fabrics”. Heavens to Betsy! 


Filmed Message 


Undoubtedly the early fall agenda 
of all women’s groups in this country 
will feature the vital need for saving 
and sharing our food with other 
countries. One of the means adopted 
by the Food Information Committee 
of the Canadian Government to bring 
this message in connection with the 
“Save Food Campaign” is the use of 
special 16mm. sound films, each with 
a running time of about 10 minutes. 
One of these, titled “Suffer Little 
Children’, depicts the effect of war 
upon the children of Europe and the 
work of the Allied Nations in child 
rehabilitation. The commentary 
points out that there are today sixty 
million sick and starving children in 
Europe. Accompanying this film is 


; 


another 9 minute discussion film in 
which a representative group of Can. 
adian women consider how Europe's 
crisis affects them and what practical 
steps they can take to relieve the situ- 
ation. Questions such as “What foods 
will be most effective in saving the 
people of Europe?” 
e 


“How can I be 
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Sex Rears Its Lovely Head in a 
Letter from the Royal Bank 


By BERNICE COFFEY 


fhe) lively question, the import- 
ance of women’s position in to- 
day’s world, has come under the 
august scrutiny of no less an institu- 
tion than the Royal Bank of Canada 
in its Monthly Letter. The subjects 
selected for discussion in the Letter 
are matters of national importance, 
and in this instance the conclusion, 
after an objective survey of the facts, 
seems to be that women are here to 
stay. 

The question, says the Letter, “has 
to do with sociological as well as eco- 
nomic policies; it affects home life, 
and family life is the basis upon 
which democracies are built; it has to 
do with the future of the country’s 
population both in numbers and quali- 
ty. Business, political and_ social 
problems present themselves with be- 
wildering rapidity these days, and 
they cannot be solved without the 
closest teamwork between women 
and men.” 

Should women work outside the 
home? “Some of the prejudices are 
based upon the supposition that men 
are unalterably superior to women 
in every type of activity. It is par- 
ticularly charged that the woman 
worker is less serious about working, 
less efficient, less business-like, less 
emotionally stable, and too likely to 
get married just as soon as she be- 
eomes useful in the factory, office or 
school. On the other hand, it is ar- 
gued that women have learned, in a 
matter of years, jobs which were in 
men’s private province for centuries, 
and that they add to the amenities of 
working. 

* . Some objections to women 


workers go deeper than this. Lord 
Northcliffe declared in one of his 
frequent emphatic moments that 


women have no sense of responsibility 
unless you frighten them, and Field 
Marshal Montgomery refused to con- 
sider requests that he accredit Eng- 
lish newspaperwomen to his armies 
on the Continent, though some of the 
best eyewitness accounts of conditions 
in released countries were being 
written by overseas women journal- 
ists. 

“.. It is not logical that an other- 
wise modern man-woman situation 
should be depicted as that of a medie- 
val or even Victorian lady dependent 


for her sustenance and safety upon 
the favor of a chivalrous gentleman. 
On the other hand, is it logical to sup- 
pose, when men for centuries have 
taken toward women an attitude of 
chivalry, yielding them every advan- 
tage and form of protection, that upon 
entering business woman can at once 
lay aside the habit of expecting favors 
of men? One secretary when asked: 
‘Do you mean to say that girls come 
into business demanding equality of 
opportunity, intellectual recognition 
and pay, and in addition requiring de- 
ference according to an old code?’ 
answered without a trace of hesita- 
tion: ‘Surely; why not?’ Contrariwise, 
some women enter business with a 
chip on their shoulders, suspecting 
little acts of chivalric intent and look- 
ing with a jaundiced eye on over- 
tures for equality of work as either 
(1) activated by ‘ulterior motives’, or 
(2) prompted by an attempt to get 
more work out of them. 

Women’s demands for equal pay for 
equal work are not overlooked in the 
Letter, which says that “since the 
basis of payment in this country is 
not a ‘family wage’ but a wage for 
the work done, it is argued that in- 
jecting difference of sex to justify 
lower scales is illogical.” 

After surveying the position of wo- 
men in offices, factories, domestic 
service and on farms, the article goes 
on to say: “Homemakers are in a pe- 
culiar position, because they contri- 
bute so much to the family, communi- 
ty and state, yet are classed roughly 
as non-workers because they appear 
in a column of statistics headed ‘not 
in gainful occupations’. One home- 
maker has kept a scientific record for 
15 years. She has proved to her own 
satisfaction that the average woman 
who prepares meals, cans preserves, 
bakes, and launders at home, for her 
own family, produced substantially 
the equal value of the man’s econo- 
mic contribution in industry. Men 
who think back over the past six 
years will realize the wonderful job 
their womenfolk have done in spread- 
ing thin and making ends meet.” 

Responsibilities of women, both 
married and single, as contributors to 
the family exchequer are considerably 
larger than many persons have rea- 
lized, the Letter states. 


As to women in public affairs, the 
Letter concludes on this rather wist- 
ful note: “Most people would be heart- 
ily in favor if women, exercising 
their political power (51 per cent of 
those eligible to vote in Canada are 
women), can end the wandering amid 
alarms and unrest in the world. After 
all, women are given credit for the 
founding of Rome, where it is said 
they burned the ships in which they 
were tired of wandering, and sought 
to keep the men ashore to build a 
city.” 


Shed A Tear, Pardner 


No doubt the following scrap of 
not-too-important intelligence, will 
be greeted by nylon-hungry women 
with what is delicately referred to 
as “a noticeable lack of enthusi- 
asm”. That lariat twirled by the 
modern cowpuncher when in full 
cry after man or beast is apt to be 
a nylon one. Its ability to absorb 
shock, the characteristic that made it 
the perfect material for glider tow 
ropes, is what endears it to the cow- 
boy who has never endured the rig- 
ors of a nylon queue. 


Veiled Hint 


The beautiful and very style-con- 
scious Duchess of Kent is said to be 
the originator of a little fashion that 
is being widely copy-catted in Lon- 
don. She wears small, off-the-face 
brimmed hats with a veil to which 
a velvet ribbon is attached at the 
lower edge. The ribbon is worn as 
a neckband and tied at the left side 
of the throat. 


Happy Endings 


Japanese taste in movies inclines 
toward heavy drama, suffering and 
unhappy endings. Before the war it 


was the custom among theatres to 
e 


omit the happy finales of Hollywood 
features, ending them at a _ point 
where the action was all snarled up 
as a concession to the empire’s 
pseudo-masochism. But now that Ja- 
pan’s theatres are under United States 
control, the Japanese will get their 
happy endings and presumably learn 
to like them. 


Hat Encore 


Almost anything you care to men- 
tion can be made into a hat. Somehow 
a New York milliner discovered that 
the city’s beloved “Met” was about to 
be invested with a new curtain. She 
knew someone and got her hands on 
a piece of the one—a lovely, tawny 
gold brocade. The result? Today the 
designer, Peg Fischer, is displaying a 
hat made from a bit of that curtain, 
which she appropriately calls ‘First 
Night”. The gold brocade is com- 
bined with sapphire blue velvet, “in a 
hat posed at the three-quarter angle, 
with leaf designs revealing the beauty 
of the two fabrics’. Heavens to Betsy! 


Filmed Message 


Undoubtedly the early fall agenda 
of all women’s groups in this country 
will feature the vital need for saving 
and sharing our food with other 
countries. One of the means adopted 
by the Food Information Committee 
of the Canadian Government to bring 
this message in connection with the 
“Save Food Campaign” is the use of 
special 16mm. sound films, each with 
a running time of about 10 minutes. 
One of these, titled “Suffer Little 
Children”, depicts the effect of war 
upon the children of Europe and the 
work of the Allied Nations in child 
rehabilitation. The commentary 
points out that there are today sixty 
million sick and starving children in 
Europe. Accompanying this film is 


another 9 minute discussion film in 
which a representative group of Can. 
adian women consider how Europe's 
crisis affects them and what practical 
steps they can take to relieve the situ- 
ation, Questions such as “What foods 
will be most effective in saving the 


people of Europe?” “How can I be 
e 
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Famous Canadian School 
for girls founded 1877. 
For Illustrated Prospectus 
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"Fis, the modern antiseptic, used 


in maternity hospitals in 


Canada and in every 


great hospital in England, 


is now yours to use 
at home! 

Dettol, swift and 
ruthless to kill the 
germs of 

septic infection, 

is nOn-poisonous, 
gentle, painless 


on an open wound, 





safe in the hands 
of a child. 


Learn from the hospitals. Learn from 
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the doctors. Have Dettol’s powerful protection 


at hand whenever, wherever infection threatens. 
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sure that the bread we do without 
will go to Europe?” “If I cut 
down my children’s consump- 
tion of bread and meat, what can I 
feed them to keep them in good 
health?” are raised by different wo- 
men and answered by nutrition ex- 
perts. 

“Food Secret of the Peace’, another 
film shows conditions in the different 
cities and on the crowded roads of 
Western Europe. Its message is that 
only by feeding the nations of Europe 
ean the struggle for their liberation 


be completed and their friendship se- 
cured in the new world:of peace and 
reconstruction. 

The films are available through Na- 
tional Film Board Regional Offices 
and Canadian Film Libraries (the lat- 
ter, we understand, is usually the lo- 
cal public library). Organizations not 
in possession of a projector for the 
film can get assistance from the Vol- 
untary Community Projection Service 
in their communities. Here, again, 
the invaluable public library can be of 
assistance. 


New York Sees the World's Best 
Dressed Dolls in a Mansion 


By MARGARET NESS 


EW YORK! There’s no place like 
4 Nit. Everyone says that, I know, but 
the fact hits you every time you go 
there. There’s the restaurant where 
they list their famous talking “my- 
nah” bird on the menu (served sauté 
madeira and for only $4127.82) and 
the mottled beige leather upholstery 
is covered with red lips; there’s Cen- 
tral Park of a Sunday with two grey 
French poodles outside the Savoy- 
Plaza, with their backs square-clipped 
so that tufts of grey hair stood up 
on shoulders and hindquarters, and 
in the zoo, an adorable baby seal who 
fell off the platform with a great 
splash and high excitement from the 
human gallery; there are Parisian 
chocolates at $3.75 a pound in the 
Princesse de Conte’s Park Avenue 
shop, and a fresh raspberry soda at 
Schrafft’s with the man on the stool 
beside me objecting to the fountain 
clerk addressing him as “Sir’—and 
her delightful double-barrel reply, 
with first a “That’s what we’re train- 
ed to say, Sir” and then, leaning over 
the counter with a puckish, “Would 
you like me to call you ‘Bub’?” 

And of course, New York means 


clothes! And, of these, some of the 
most exciting were in the French 
collection of Fashion dolls — wire 


figurines — dressed by leading houses 
of the French Haute Couture. 

In half a dozen rooms in the old 
Whitelaw Reid House on Madison 
Avenue, about two hundred dolls are 
arranged against typical Parisian 
settings. A group of dolls in front of 
an impressionistic Paris backdrop 
designed by Douking; another group, 
with two dolls beautifully and form- 
ally gowned on a balcony of a block 
of Paris apartments designed by Wak- 
hevitch. And there were street fair 
scenes with bizarre paintings of the 
exteriors of such amusements as La 
Belle Olga—la femme a barbe—and 
Le Palais de la Magie and Cirque 
Fany. And in front of a sidewalk 
cafe was a doll dressed in the Paris 
version of a bicycling costume, com- 
plete with bicycle resting in a wood- 
en bicycle stand. 

And patriotic note was the Tir des 
Allies set where one doll was dressed 
in navy wool, slantwise open from 
neckline to hem, with insert of navy- 
and-red that ballooned out into huge 
ruffle flounce above and below the 
waist and cascaded down to the hem. 
Perched on her sleek hair-do was an 
immense red cartwheel straw hat, 
and she wore red shoes. 

Another costume that was breath- 
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as in the past, 
the ‘Salada’ label 

is your guarantee 
of a uniform blend 
of fine quality 
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@ Public School to Honour Matriculation, Music, Art and Handi- 
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resident Mistresses. Valuable scholarships. 
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taking was by Pierre Balmain — a 
black and white sheer shirtwaist top 
with prim white collar, a_ long 
black satin skirt with scalloped jet 
trim edge and a full, full black-and- 
white satin under-flounce that bil- 
lowed around the feet. And to add 
that last French touch — beautiful 
roses at the shoulder. 

And there was a doll dressed by 
Jean Patou in a long canary yellow 
sheer with angel-wing sleeves, tight 
bodice-tunic, bow and sash at back — 
with blue dots worked on the bodice, 
sleeves and sash. 

There were costumes by Balenci- 
aga, Jacques Heim, Jeanne Lanvin, 
Mad Carpentier, Lucien Lelong, Schi- 
aparelli, Worth, Maggy Rouff, Moly- 
neux, Gres, Manguin — hats and 
gloves and shoes and accessories by 
other famous names — and even 
the hair-dos had been arranged by 
famous hair stylists. 

But the climax of the whole show 
is the opera set. In the dim light 
of a small outer room, you are 
dazzled by the twinkling stars on the 
black walls and there, on the ruby 
red velvet carpet on either side of 
you, just above floor level, are half 
a dozen dolls walking up towards 
star-studded doll-size doors. One doll 
was wearing a magnificent ermine 
wrap lined with the same material as 
the dress and gold scrollery banded. 


At The Opera 


And there was a slim sheath dinner 
gown with horizontal  black-and- 
white striped top and vertical striped 
skirt, with a low hip-swathed effect. 

Then you entered a small circular 
room with tiered loges and a stage — 
the Opera House itself. In the first 
tier boxes the miniature jewels worn 
by the dolls were real jewels, created 
specially by leading Parisian jewel- 
lers. One figurine wore a_ corset- 
moulded gold cloth encrusted with 
jewels and a bouffant net skirt over 
satin, sequin sprinkled. 

On the stage itself, in ballet corps 
poses, were a dozen or so exquisitely 
gowned dolls. One dress by Pierre 
Balmain was white net with a full 
skirt drifted over with tiny white 
feathers that started as a flurry and 
gradually increased until near the 
hemline the feathers tipped each 
other like the soft downy breast of a 
bird. And twining the doll’s arm, 
from wrist to shoulder, was a flower 
spray. 

Yes, Le Theatre de la Mode is an 
eyefilling exhibition and is present- 
ed by the American Relief for 
France—so that the dolls are gather- 
ing in lots of money for French war 
victims. 

Oh, yes, I saw the Lunts. Suave 
and definitely a Lunt show, with 
Miss Fontanne wearing a beige toned 
hostess gown that was worth the 
price of admission—and I had to pay 
$2.40 to stand. They’ve been sold 
out for months. 


Princess Elizabeth is fond of all 
forms of the dance, from tangos to 
Scottish reels. Here she is seen 
dancing with Captain Joshua Rayley, 
Grenadier Guards, at a London ball 
held at Old House Hotel (built 
by Sir Christopher Wren) in aid of 
the N.S.P.C.C. She was a member 
of the Countess of Gowrie’s party. 











Turn Your Face 


to the Sun 


Make the most of every golden minute. This summer, 
soak up a healthy, glowing tan... easily... naturally 
... painlessly. These 


%. 
Sun Preparations will help you brown while they help 
keep your skin soft and smooth. 


ARDENA SUNTAN OIL... for an even, 
natural, deep tan. 








It lets the sun through 
but keeps your skin supple and silky. 

It's not a bit sticky . .. Two shades, honey 
and café. 2 oz. 1.00; 4 oz. 1.50 


ARDENA SUN-PRUF CREAM... 
regulates suntan according to the 
amount used, vanishes on the 
skin. 1.25 





ARDENA SPORTS GELEE . . . Protects 
the skin against sun rays, encourages 






© natural tan, gives a smart shining 
look as makeup, keeps the skin soft. 
1.65 


ARDENA 8 HOUR CREAM ... to 
smooth and cool your skin and lips 
after unwise exposure. Excellent for 
sun-dried hair and scalp... 


1.85 and 3.10 





SIMPSON’S, TORONTO 


and at Smartest Shops in Every Town 























Trafalgar School for Girls 





Boarding and Day School 


and art. 
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on the grounds. 


For full information write to the Principal. 


Miss Joan M. V. Foster—M.A., Ph.D. 
(McGill, Oxford and Bryn Mawr) 
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Trafalgar School 
3495 Simpson Street 
Montreal 
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Courses to University entrance — with 
special departments in music, languages 


Trafalgar school is in a healthful and 


beautiful situation on the slope of Mount 
Royal with skating, tennis and gymnasium 


McGill University 


























2035 Guy St., Montreal 25 


Residential and Day School for Girls 
Junior Department to College Entrance 
Special School Diploma Course 


LANGUAGES SCIENCE MUSIC ART 
HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE HISTORY OF PAINTING 


Miss Maysie S. MacSporran, M.A., Principal 


Miss Edgar’s and Miss Cramp's School Inc. 
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THE FEMININE OUTLOOK 





Variety of Program the Key to 
a Stimulating Club Season 


By RUTH HOBBERLIN 


\ OST women join an organization 
- because it has an objective - 
intellectual, religious, social, or polit- 
ical—which appeals to them. But 
they become absentees when meetings 
are found lacking in interest. Author- 
ities maintain the best way to insure 
the success of any club is through a 
skillful use of programs. 

Mary Lou White was an average 
type of woman and hers an average 


club, yet when she was program 
convener the attendance record 
soared. The purpose of the group 


was threefold: (1) to render service 
to their community; (2) to hear talks 
by members and guest speakers 
which would stimulate discussion; 
and (3) to enjoy the companionship 
of those with interests similar to 
their own. 

Though a community park 
vas their major project for the year, 
a questionnaire was submitted for 
program ideas. Book reviews, current 
events and hobbies were _ subjects 
which carried off top honors. Still 
keeping in mind the theme of com- 
service, the committee de- 
independent topics would 
idd variety and interest to the 

1 Therefore a guest speaker 

is invited to review a Canadian 
best-seller. An evening discussion on 
current events was announced and 
husbands asked to be present; while 
third meeting featured a talk on 
the hobbies of well-known women, as 
well as a hobby roll call by members 

f the club. 


n 
important 


new 


laeda tnese 


holidays throughout 


the year were marked in a special 
manner. For instance, on Hallowe’en 


roll call on “Famous 
England”; at Christmas, 
an old-fashioned games party; and 
at Easter a paper on “New Trends 
in Flower Fashions.” 


there was a 


Ghosts of 


One Act Plays 


A convener in search of ideas 
might drama program. 
Roles in a one act play, with amusing 
dialogue and _ ludicrous situations, 
assigned for reading aloud, 


consider a 


could be 


While the convener herself would 
give any necessary explanations 
about the characters, plot and set- 
ting. Or a woman who reads poetry 
well could direct a club in choral 
reading. This not only is fun, but 
performing with a_= group helps 
establish a feeling of self-confidence. 

Discussions on current events, bet 
ter citizenship or international ques- 
tions will contribute intellectual stim- 
lation. The topic can be divided 
among three or four members and 
then a general discussion to follow. 


Even if 


Speakers 


you're not among the special 

study the problem in ad 
vance and prepare to talk briefly on 
the subject. Use facts and illustra- 
tions to clinch your points, but never 
allow your enthusiasm to let you in- 
terrupt another speaker. 

Any program for a garden club 
is influenced by the seasons of the 
year. Summer finds club members 
planning their own flower shows, 
patronizing those of other clubs, and 
visiting one another’s gardens. At 
the same time, meetings could include 

question-and-answer period on how 
to have hardy annuals, the control 
of bugs and insects, and year round 
color in the garden. In the fall, when 
frost protection is a major problem, 
@ paper on potting house plants 
might be well received. A Christmas 
program could feature a display of 
homemade wreaths and holiday table 
decorations; while in the spring, 
talks could be given on such topics as 
“What’s New In Rock Plants?” and 
“Grow Your Own Salads”. 

Your basic idea in reviewing a best- 
seller should be to arouse reader 
interest only, not to tell all about it. 
In your preliminary work, first read 
the book for story content. Then 
investigate the author either through 
his publisher or a local library. Make 
notes on his background, education, 
hobbies, home life, and achievements 
in the literary world. Try to secure 


enough information to make him 














seem like a personal acquaintance. 
Next, read the book again and make 
notes on the choice of words, selection 
of details and figures of speech; 
notice too whether the characters are 
lifelike, the plot convincing and the 
setting authentic. Finally, write out 
the theme or purpose of the volume. 


Revise your notes well in advance 
of when you are due to speak. Prepare 
to illustrate your remarks by quota- 
tions which are brief and significant. 
Be careful not to divulge the dénoue- 
ment of the story, and don’t forget— 
as many amateurs do—to commence 
your review by stating the title and 
author of the book. 

Certain organizations are obliged 
to include money raising schemes in 
a program. This may be done in a 
variety of ways. A group of twenty 
Ontario women recently cleared over 
$200 with a minimum of effort by the 
collection and sale of rummage. This 
fall they will hold a bazaar at which 
a “white elephant” display of costume 
jewellery will be a feature. 

Urban clubs find it profitable to 


sponsor subscription dances, bridge 
parties in hotels, and downtown 
theatre nights. Or they may pool 
their resources in connection with a 
showing of the newest fashions. 


Rural Centre Programs 


In rural centres, clubwomen fre- 
quently entertain at garden or birth- 
day parties (door charge: your age 
in pennies). These same women even 
have been known to compete with 
Fall Fairs by sponsoring baby, pet, 
and flower shows. While during the 
winter season their homes are loaned 
for displays of local arts and crafts. 
In many communities, made-to-order 
services — stuffed animals, pewter 


items, place cards, party favors. 
hooked rugs and patchwork quilts 
have been instituted by women’s 
groups and resulted in better than 
average profits. 

For years the publication and sale 
of cook books was a profitable way 
of raising money, but a current paper 
shortage now eliminates this method. 
However, tag days (don’t forget your 
permit!), pot-luck luncheons 
and musicals still are hardy peren 
nials. 

More women accomplish wider 
aims by working as a unit. Whether 
the main objective of a club lies in 
raising money or seeking to inform, 
it can best be attained through the 
medium of a top-notch program. 





July is the month for the shirt Man Tailored by Tooke! 


In patterns, dots and checks for your pleasure 


Stripes to intrigue you 


All the summer’s joyous shades 


And delicate, feminine pastels. 


Fearlessly washable, dauntless for wear 
From $2.00 at quality shops across Canada. 
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Frosty Drinks For Hot Weather 
Soothe Victims of the Cliche 


By JANET MARCH 


{bee was a mention in a recent 
Time of an article originally 


printed in Horizon, an English maga- 


ine, and reprinted in the New Re- 
iblic. It was by George Orwell, an 
English critic and writer, and he was 
cunning at today’s writing methods. 
“Modern writing at its worst... con- 


sists in gumming together long strips 


of words which have already been set 
1 order by someone else.” As an 
xample he cites one of the finest bits 
f the Bible, that very well written 
ook, “I returned and saw under the 
un, that the race is not to the swift, 
or the battle to the strong.” Mr. 


Orwell says that today this passage. 


ould probably be worded like this, 
Objective consideration of contem- 
orary phenomena compels the con- 


clusion that success or failure in com- 
petitive activities exhibits no tendency 
to be commensurate with innate capa- 
city.” This sort of thing sounds dis- 
couragingly familiar. No wonder the 
children read the comics, there isn’t 
room for so many of those silly words 
in the balloons. 

George Orwell would do away with 
what he describes as “dying meta- 
phors” such as “ride roughshod over,” 
“make contact with,” “played a lead- 
ing role,” ete. If he had got round 
to considering clichés I hope that one 
which he would kill as dead as pos- 
sible would be “It isn’t the heat, it’s 
the humidity.” Year after year every 
one you meet on the first really hot 
day scrapes this one up and offers it 
to you. If I’m dripping with heat, it 
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—your answer is in 


English Lavender. 


AT ALL GOOD 


ENGLISH LAVENDER 


Do you want to feel as young 
in spirit as a ‘teen-ager? Day 
or night—formal or informal 
the 
eternal sweetness and the 
youthful freshness of Yardley 


DRUG AND DEPARTMENT 


Yardley English Lavendes 
$1.25 to $4.50 


Yardley English Lavender 
Soap, 35c a cake 
box of 3... $1.00 


STORES 





PLEASANT WAY 
TO BRIGHTEN-UP 


YOUR DAY... 












Convenient size packages ... 
also improved filter tea balls. 


Blended and packed in Canada 





is heat to me and I don’t want anyone 
to tell me anything different. 

It has been hot lately, just plain 
hot with no statistics about the atmos- 
phere thrown in. If you are a maga- 
zine and periodical reader, and let’s 
hope you are, you have probably been 
plagued by the advertisements of long 
drinks. Those in color look better 
than the real thing. If it is an Ameri- 
can publication there are those dis- 
tinguished looking men sitting with 
their highballs to consider too, and 
the shirt problem getting worse every 
day. The Canadian versions have 
no stick in them but they look fine 
too, and if you are lying in bed you 
wish more and more that you had 
something frosted and tinkling in 
your hand, and that the refrigerator 
wasn’t so far off. 

Two of the nicest long cool drinks 
are iced tea and iced coffee. If you 
are going to make them just before 
you need them don’t forget that you 
need quite a surprising amount of ice. 
Also the tea and coffee must be strong 
because they are going to be so weak- 
ened by water. 


Iced Coffee 


8 level tablespoons of coffee 
2% cups of water 

Cream 

Sugar 

Ice 

Make the coffee in either a perco- 
lator or whatever type of coffee- 
maker you prefer. Fill tall glasses 
with cracked ice and pour the cream 
into the glasses, and then pour on the 
hot coffee. If you crack the ice, of 
course the coffee will cool faster than 
if you just put in ice cubes. Add sugar 
if wanted. 

One of the American food experts 
at the Canadian Conference of Dieti- 
tians told the gathering that when 
Americans visit Canada they expect 
“a good cup of tea.” In most parts 
of the United States that I have been 
in they give you very weak tea so I 
don’t believe they are strong tea 
drinkers—unless they hate their own 
tea. Iced tea should not be too strong 
and should not be left steeping on the 
leaves for very long. 


Iced Tea 


Three level teaspoons of tea for a 
pot which holds three good sized cups 
are enough, Make the tea and let it 
stand for not mcre than five minutes 
and then pour it into long glasses 
filled with cracked ice. Float a sprig 
of mint in the glass, stick a slice of 
lemon on the side, and serve with 
sugar for those who like it. If you 
can’t afford encugh ice to make iced 
tea and coffee this way they are 
quite good if made a little ahead and 
diluted with cold water and then 
allowed to cool to room temperature. 
If you do this you will save on your 
ice. 

Planter’s Punch sounds and tastes 
as if it should be a good hot weather 
drink. 


Planter’s Punch 


1 jigger of Bacardi rum 
1 jigger of gin 





Hattie Carnegie uses white plexon 
for the body of this hat which she 
describes as “a softly draped open 
cuff". Veiling and inverted moire 
bow are navy, and the hat is worn 
off-the-face for that air of dash. 


Juice of one lime 
1 slice of orange 

1 slice of pineapple 
1 teaspoon of sugar 
1 cherry 


Shake the rum, gin and lime with 
ice and put the fruit in the glasses. 
In case you have forgotten your 
measurements a jigger is two ounces 
when it finds itself in a measuring 
cup. There are a lot of different re- 
cipes for Planter’s Punch but they all 
have rum in them. Here’s another: 


1 jigger of rum 

1 % tablespoons of water 
1% teaspoons of sugar 
Juice of a lime 

Dash of red pepper 


Shake with ice and add the red 
pepper when it has been poured into 
glasses. If you don’t want anything 
with alcohol or wine in it here’s a re- 
cipe for a punch which is not hard to 
make. 


Punch 


4 cups of cold tea 

1 cup of orange juice 

% cup of lemon juice 

Juice of one lime 

Sugar to taste 

1 large bottle of ginger ale 

Ice 

Mix all the ingredients together 

just before serving so that the ginger 
ale will keep its fizz, and serve. 
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The Food 


@ Babies know their groceries—and 
they really go for appetizing foods! 
Feeding is made much easier by the 
lusty enjoyment even small babies 
show for delicious Heinz Baby Foods 
—scientifically cooked and vacuum- 


packed in enamel-lined tins. 








i on 
—ry fine Flavour 


Colour and Texture 


Demand as Much For Your Baby 





@ Toddlers are attracted by 
colourful foods! Carefully pre- 
pared to retain their rich, natural 
colours, Heinz Baby Foods are 
made from fresh fruits, vegetables 
and choice meats—chopped, 
mildly seasoned and cooked 


to special recipes. 
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Mr. Noggs and the Milkman 


By KENNETHE M. HAIG 


S A matter of fact the Milkman 

did not have any deep regard for 
Mr. Noggs. He considered him a 
windbag and thus expressed his 
opinion to Mrs. Milkman. “If that guy 
is a great teacher, I’ll drink whey,” 
he announced. Mrs. Milkman replied 
that he should go to the meeting of 
the Home and School Association. He 
couldn’t help but like Mr. Noggs. He 
was so cordial to everyone. On her 
night to bring the cake he had eaten 
three pieces. “I’ll bet he did,” said 
the Milkman, withdrawing behind 
the paper. 

“After the last meeting Mrs. 
Sylvester remarked how lucky they 
were to get him as Principal of their 
school this year,’’ went on Mrs. Milk- 
man, but her husband continued to 
regard his newspaper. 

The Milkman wished they would 
ask him to speak to the H. and S. 











A BOARDING SCHOOL 
in the country for boys from 9 
tol 9 years of age, with a Junior 
School for boys under 14. 


All places for September 1946 
were taken ten months in 
advance. The expected va- 
cancies for September 1947 
are now being filled; applica- 
tions should be made as soon 
as possible. 


Information will be gladly sent 
on request to the Headmaster. 


Grinity College 
School at 


PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 


P. A. C. KETCHUM, M.A., B.Paed., Headmaster 














| Cleuer Tea! 


Yes, her letters are sheer treasures 
of wit. And she displays such splen- 
did taste . . . uses ‘“Rippletone 
Feather Edge Stationery every time! 


Ask for it by name 


| G ippletone 


Made by the manufacturers of: 
“SNOWDROP VELLUM” 
“EXCLUSIVE LINEN” 


Luxury Stationery at Popular Prices! 


NATIONAL 


PAPER GOODS LIMITED 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Branches from Coast to Coast 


























He'd tell them a few things. As for 
that he could tell the Superintendent’s 
Department and the School Board 
where they got off at. Yaking milk 
around to the schools like he did, he 
got to know things. Got to size things 
up. 

“Mother,” he started up, ‘what 
about me addressing the Home and 
School?” 

Mrs. Milkman almost dropped a 
stitch. ‘““Henry, don’t be foolish,” she 
recovered herself. 

“What’s foolish about it? Don’t we 
pay taxes? Haven’t we three kids at 
school?” 

Reminded thus of his parental 
status Mr. Milkman turned on the 
children. ‘You youngsters got your 
homework done?” he _ inquired. 
Charles and Marilyn had, they called 
from the kitchen, where they were 
engaged with mucilage, plyboard, and 
intense earnestness in building a 
model airplane. Johnny said he had 
all but his spellings. “You get right 
at them,” commanded his father, 
and Johnny dragged himself from his 
tinker set to his spelling book. 

“We were discussing homework at 
the Association,’ remarked Mrs. 
Milkman. “Mr. Noggs spoke.” 

She went on determinedly although 
her husband had plainly snorted. “He 
isn’t sure that home work is a good 
thing. He thinks that children should 
have an opportunity to develop their 
personalities. Let their natures ex- 
pand. Let them have freedom to 
explore, to wander down the path- 
ways of their minds, to sing their 
own songs.” Mrs. Milkman was ob- 
viously quoting. For that matter so 
was Mr. Noggs. 

Mr. Milkman knocked the ashes 
from his pipe into the ashtray. He 
was careful that way, not making 
any more work than he could help. 

“Practises what he preaches,” he 
commented. “Must say that for him. 
His class at the school was standing 
on its head today—expressing its 
personality I suppose. But it is hard 
on the personalities of the class-room 
next door. Miss Murray looked tired 
out trying to keep her class working 
against that uproar. Now there’s a 
fine woman.” 

Mrs. Milkman expertly turned the 
heel of the sock as she replied, “She 
was at the Association too. I noticed 
that she kept her eye right on Mr. 
Noggs, but she didn’t say anything.” 

“Well, she could of”, sagely predic- 
ted the Milkman. 


T WAS the next day that the police 

sergeant called at the School. 
Mr. Noggs was away. Miss Murray 
explained carefully to the officer that 
the Principal had had some import- 
ant business that he had to attend to. 
It was unfortunate that one of the 
other teachers was in the office at the 
moment, for she had seen the gentle- 
man two blocks down not ten minutes 
before exchanging dahlia roots with 
the resident there. Mr. Noggs had 
given a magnificent address at the 
spring Educational Association con- 
vention on “The Place of School in 
the Community”. He had discussed 
the importance of maintaining cor- 
dial relations, of knowing one’s neigh- 
bors and having the interest and 
good will of the people. It was un- 
fortunate that Mr. Noggs had to 
work at these good relations during 
school hours. However he did know 
about dahlias. He had exhibited at 
the Fall Show, and won one blue and 
two red ribbons. Mr. Noggs felt 
that the Teacher should take part in 
community affairs; he should be 
known and respected among men of 
other callings. He had given an 
address on that too, at the Rotary 
Club. 

The police sergeant thought the 
other teacher had started to laugh, 
but perhaps not. Perhaps it was a 
cough that overcame her. She had 
quickly turned to the window. Any- 
way his business was with this tall 
dignified woman before him. “She 
has nice eyes,” thought the sergeant. 
“Like them blue.” 

“I would like to see Mr. Noggs, but 
perhaps I could leave the message 
with you.” 


Miss Murray said he could. 

“It’s about the school patrol. We've 
had complaints. The patrol is not 
attending to its business. Instead of 
seeing the youngsters across the 
streets, the members play tag with 
each other. I’m sorry to make diffi- 
culties, but the patrol is no good that 
way. Will you please report this to 
Mr. Noggs?” 

A quiver slipped over Miss Murray’s 
face as she said she would. 

“Those kids are getting to be hood- 
lums” continued the sergeant con- 
fidentially now that his official duty 
was done. “Just plain hoodlums.” 

“They are fine youngsters,” fired 
Miss Murray coming instantly to 
their defence. ‘Had any complaints 
about our schoo] in previous years?” 

The sergeant hadn’t. He decided 
that he had better go. 


i) ps MURRAY laid the police re- 
ss port on Mr. Noggs’ desk and 
hurried out. On the way across the 
hall, she wrung her hands. “I wish 
he would take some interest in the 
patrol. Perhaps he will now.” 

He did. He called the members 
into his office and strapped them for 
neglect of duty. ‘‘Boys need a man’s 
hand over them”, he said. ‘They 
need to be brought up now and then 
sharply against authority. They 
need a man to enforce discipline, to 
make them realize they must obey.” 
Mr. Noggs had made a speech before 
the Kinsmen’s Club on “The Need of 
First Rate Men in the Teaching 
Profession’. He stressed this point. 
No namby-pamby stuff for Mr. 
Noggs. He wasn’t advocating the 
Squeers technique, of course, but 
nevertheless our young people must 
be taught discipline. The Kinsmen’s 


President had thanked Mr. Noggs 
for his address, and added that ju. 
venile delinquency would surely de. 
cline with such men as the speaker 
taking their places in educationa] 
circles. 

The Milkman knew there had been 
trouble. “It’s different around the 
playground,” he reported to his wife. 
“The kids seem sort of hang-dog. 
Miss Murray was alone in her class 
room when I went in this morning, 
and I think that she had been cry. 
ing.” 

The Milkman was bothered. 
was Mrs. Milkman. 

Three days later the Milkman was 
in the school hall when Mr. Noggs 
appeared holding aloft a dead bird. 
Mr. Noggs believed in nature study, 


So 


in interesting the children in the won. } 


derful life about them, in making 
them accquainted with birds and 






















2. When you write your friends in the 
States tell them about the places 
they would enjoy visiting. 


3. Try to make any visitor glad he came. 


a ————_—_ 


Worth his weight in gold! 
The province of Ontario 
profits to almost the same 
extent from tourist busi- 
ness as it does from the 
gold mining industry. It 
is up to each of us to see 
that it goes on growing. 





Roughing it in the wilds or basking in the luxury of a summer hotel 

. whatever their choice, lots of our friends from the States enjoy 
vacations in Ontario’s northland. We can all give them a real welcome, 
when they come 


. . . make them want to return, year after year. 


5. In business dealings, remember 
Canada’s reputation for courtesy 
and fairness depends on you. 


6. To sum it all up—follow the 


“Golden Rule.’’ 


This diagram shows how 
everyone benefits from the 
Ontario tourist income. 
Every dollar is shared in 
this way .. . 1. Hotels; 
2. Stores; 3. Restaurants; 
4.Taxes, etc.; 5. Amuse- 
ments; 6. Garages. 








TUNE IN “ONTARIO HOLIDAY” 
CFRB, 10:30 p.m., Thurs., Fri., Sat. 


It works both ways! They 
treat us royally when we 
visit them . . 
do less than return the 
compliment. Remember 
that it costs money to 
take a holiday ...so 
let’s see they get a good 
return for every penny 
they spend. 


Lee mete Them eves To come tect /” 







WHAT CAN I DO? The answer is plenty! Here are some of the things anyone 
can do. The suggestions come from a well-known Ontario hotelman: 


1. Know the places of interest and 4. Take time to give requested informa- 
beauty spots in your district and 


tion fully and graciously. 
tell people about them. 





. we can’t 
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flowers, widening their horizons, 
civing them the universe for their 
~“n, He had notes down for an ad- 
dress on that. The children paused 
at the sight of the deceased avis. 
The pause was wholly polite, as the 
\ilkman noted, polite and wary. 

“Boys and girls,” auditioned Mr. 
Noggs, “see this bird. Who can tell 
me its name?”. 

Janet could. Janet was shy but 
she could answer the query. She 
knew about birds. They were friends 
of her’s. “It’s a Fly-catcher, Mr. 
Noggs”. 

Mr. Noggs smiled his all embrac- 
ing patronizing smile. ‘No, Little 
Girl. It is a Vireo.” 

Janet’s eyes widened and her lips 
trembled. 

Tom squared his shoulders. “It 
I can 
show you illustration in the book.” 

If Mr. Noggs could ever be said to 
doubt himself now was the moment. 
After all he had looked that thing up, 
but those confounded pictures looked 
so much alike. Only for a moment 
did he waver. Tom had the book 
oven before him. “See, Sir, here are 
the markings.” There was no doubt 


of it. It was a Fly-catcher. 
Charge, Chester, charge. On, 
Noggs, on. 

Mr. Noggs collected all _ his 
forces. 


“You are right, my boy. Children, 
I was testing you out. Always look 
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COMFORTING RELIEF 


FOR TIRED EYES 








2 Drops of Murine 


Eyes are rationed—two to a 
lifetime—so be kind to 
yours. Whenever eyes feel 
| tired, or smart... or are reddened 
| and irritated, use Murine. Two 
drops in each eye quickly cleanses, 
| refreshes and soothes your hard- 





working eyes. Murine was origin- 
ated by an eye physician. Apply it 
daily to ease your eyes. 
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Oriental Cream 
en GOURAUD 
~~ applied to exposed 
parts will prevent sun 
and wind burn, giving 
an attractive appear- 
ance at all times. 2 
White, Flesh, Rachel, Sun-Tan 
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Revolt In The Washroom 


By BRIAN CAHILL 


A LITTLE group of wilful men in 
Montreal has recently stricken 
the name of one of the city’s leading 
hotels from the list of places its 
members like to visit. 

It hurt us to do this because the 
caravanserai in question is a pleas- 
ant place where the group was wont 
to meet daily to restore the tissues, 
as Bertie Wooster used to say, with 
a quiet beer. 

Nevertheless our decision in the 
matter stands. It stands for the good 
and sufficient reason that the hotel 
in question has installed a new wash- 
room attendant. 

They have not installed him, mind 
you, in the main washroom which is 
in the basement hard by the barber- 
shop and the shoeshine-parlor. There 
has always been one in the main 
washroom. 

They have installed him in a quiet 
little oasis that was slipped in by 
some thoughtful architect in a se- 
cluded corner of the mezzanine, and 





up your authorities. 
to find them.” 

The Milkman gathered up the 
empties mechanically. He omitted 
his word to John Robinson, his trusty 
steed and friend who was waiting 
with the wagon, and that animal 
turned his head all the way round to 
see what had come over his co-worker. 
But the Milkman still did not notice. 
He was thinking. “Perhaps it is his 
education. Louise says he is a B.A.” 
The Milkman’s lips formed the magic 
letters and even his whisper had 
something of awe in it. “It would 
be a slick idea, testing out the kids 
like that.” When the Milkman climb- 
ed in after his next call he was still 
in a brown study. This time he took 
John Robinson into his confidence, 
“Only the youngsters did not be- 
lieve him. At least Tom did not.” 

That evening Mrs. Milkman had 
roast heart for supper. She had 
soaked it in buttermilk and stuffed it 
with onion and sage dressing. - In 
the back of her mind she hoped Henry 
would notice. It was pleasant to be 
noticed. Henry usually did too, and 
certainly tonight the main dish smel- 
led tasty. 

He said nothing. He seemed to be 
thinking deeply. Not worrying ex- 
actly. Mrs. Milkman knew all the 
graduations. Thank goodness Henry 
was not worried. But he certainly 
had something on his mind. 

“Mr. Noggs is addressing the Home 
and School Friday evening,” she re- 
marked conversationally. ‘His sub- 
ject is ‘Our children as Citizens of 
the Universe’.” 

The Milkman, who had been ex- 
pertly slicing the meat and had 
reached for the top plate, suddenly 
downed tools. 

Mrs. Milkman looked up. So did 
the children. Pop’s face was solemn. 
More than that. It looked bombish. 
Into the waiting silence he burst, 
“Well, Pll be ...” He caught Mrs. 
Milkman’s eye and the fuse splut- 
tered .... “curdled”, he concluded. 


SHIRT SONNET 


wee in disgrace 
employer’s eyes, 
I all alone beweep my 
state, 
And trouble all the haberdasheries 
Only to be informed that I must 
wait, 
Wishing me like to one more rich in 
linen, 
Collared like him, like him with 
friends possessed, 
Never to fear the frowns that long 
have been on 
That sorry rag I wear beneath my 


Know where 


with my 


shirtless 


vest, 
Yet in these thoughts myself almost 
disdaining, 
Haply I think that there will come 
a day 
When I shall hear the boss himself’ 
complaining 
That his own seemly shirts begin 
to fray, 


And that complaint to me such balm 
will bring 

I’ll not swop places with Mackenzie 
King. 


J. E. PARSONS 


the existence of which was known 
only to a select coterie whose mem- 
bers guarded its secret as anglers 
guard the location of a favorite and 
productive pool. 

It was a dirty trick. 

We hate washroom attendants. 
Not as individuals, because they are 
generally quiet and inoffensive little 
men, but as an institution. 

It is our conception that of all the 
times when a man needs to be alone 
—-when he does not want somebody 
buzzing around at his elbow and 
flicking at him with a little brush— 
that time is when he is in the wash- 
room of a public or semi-public 
building. 

In such a place a man wants to 
wash his hands and comb his hair 
in decent leisure; perhaps humming 
the while a stave or two of “Onesy 
Twosy I Love Yousy,” or some other 
contemporary classic. He wants to 
lean up close and see if that is dust 
on the mirror or if he is really get- 
ting a touch of distinguished gray at 
the temples. He wants to straighten 
his tie, settle his coat on his should- 
ers, pull in his stomach and flash 
himself a quick, morale-building 
smile before he goes out, from the 


last quiet refuge left to the urban 
male, into a clangorous and critical 
world. 

He cannot do these things if there 
is somebody breathing down his neck. 

He cannot be in peace if a pathetic 
little man, or an aggressive big man, 
or a characterless middle-sized man, 
is fiddling with things in a corner 
and watching his every move slyly 
out of the corner of one eye. 

It upsets him to have to turn help- 
lessly with wet hands and wait for 
the little man, or the big man, or 
the middle-sized man to dash solici- 
tously forward with an entirely in- 
adequate towel, and, if he has a drop 
of red blood in his veins at all, he 
resents fiercely having to stand up 
there like a big booby and be brushed 
with a little brush. 

It was, as I have said, a dirty trick 
for the hotel to install an attendant 
in that little washroom. There had 
never been one there before and to 
those of us who knew of its exist- 
ence that was its greatest charm. 

It is not, believe me, that we 
grudge the extra expense involved 
in the appearance of this attendant 
in our little sanctum. 

I think I speak for every member 
of the group when I say that the fact 
of having to fish a small coin of the 
realm out of his pocket and bestow 
it upon the character who has caused 
him such acute discomfort is the 
least part of our resentment of the 


institution of washroom attendance. 

Most of us, I believe, would gladly 
part with some small amount if we 
could be assured thereby that the at- 
tendant would leave us_ strictly 
alone. As a matter of fact, one well- 
heeled member of our little clique 1s 
accustomed, when he enters a wash- 
room and finds an attendant there, to 
summon the functionary forthwith 
and fee him heavily on condition that 
he get the hell out of there and stay 
out for at least twenty minutes. 

Nevertheless, for those of us who 
are less affluent the little matter of 
the tip is an added burden and an- 
noyance and I don’t mind saying that 
it was a nasty shock to me the other 
day when I shook off a couple of 
pursuers, slipped quietly upstairs 
and into the little room and was 
heading light-heartedly for the near- 
est basin when the new attendant ex- 
ploded under my feet like a startled 
partridge. 

I accepted his ministrations in sul- 
len silence, grimly disgorged a dime 
and went down to the “club” to 
break the news. 

I could see from the faces of my 
friends that they knew already. 

“Well, chaps!” I said, “this is it, 
eh?” 

They nodded silently and stood up. 

We took a last long look around, 
heaved a collective sigh and marched 
out of that pleasant place never to 
return again. 
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Argentina Embarks on 
Ambitious Program 


By JOHN L. MARSTON 


Saturday Night’s Financial Correspondent in London 


General Peron’'s invitation to 
Britain to send a financial mission 
to Argentina is an obvious indi- 
cation that he has no intention of 
allowing his varied political pre- 
judices to interfere with his am- 
bitious economic program, says 
Mr. Marston. 

It remains to be seen whether 
Argentina will choose to use her 
£140 million of sterling balances 
to take over British-owned rail- 
ways, or will prefer to keep it 
for the more urgent purpose of 
financing imports of new British 
capital equipment. 


London. 
HE enthusiasm with which both 
3ritain and Argentina received 
the news that a financial mission was 
leaving London for Buenos Aires at 
the end of June suggests that the 
mission may be more fruitful than its 
rather numerous predecessors. 

It is regarded here as a good sign 
that the invitation came from General 
Peron’s side, for the notable rapidity 
with which he opened trade negotia- 
tions with the U.S.S.R., and the public 
cordiality with which they were con- 


ducted, have given the impression at 
times that the new Argentinian ad- 
ministration was veering away, not 
only from the U.S., but from Britain, 
who is evidently regarded in South 
America essentially as partner of the 
United States. 

The line-up of Britain with the U.S. 
in refusing to supply arms to Argen- 
tina certainly made a bad impression. 
British capital, however, was largely 
responsible for developing Argentina 
as a kind of “honorary member” of 
the Empire. 

The contrary impression, that Ar- 
gentina is now turning with particu- 
lar enthusiasm to this country, is pro- 
bably equally wide of the mark. 
General Peron’s ambitious policy is 
shaping itself very rapidly. The 
leader is obviously a realist, whose 
rather varied political prejudices are 
not going to stand in the way of the 
vast economic program on which he 
is embarking. 

Argentina is a young country with 
a very promising future—her popula- 
tion has nearly trebled this century 
to 14 million, and her national revenue 
has more than doubled in a decade to 
15,000 million pesos. 

General Peron’s intention clearly is 
to establish strong trading relation- 


ships with any foreign power which 
will help her to realize the future 
quickly. The conciliatory attitude to- 
wards foreign capital, contrasting 
with earlier pronouncements, is eas- 
ily understood against this back- 
ground. 

What Argentina particularly needs 
from Britain is transport equipment, 
machinery, semi-finished products — 
the country is, indeed, short of indus- 
trial materials in general—and coal. 
This last item is rumored to rank 
very high on the agenda for the talks; 
which may be somewhat embarrass- 
ing for the British representatives, in 
view of the acute coal shortage in the 
country, and indeed, all over Europe. 

Britain is, on the other side, a large 
permanent market for Argentina’s 
foodstuffs, particularly meat; this 
South American country is by far the 
most important non-Empire supplier 
of food to Britain. 

Though a high representative of 
the Board of Trade, Sir Percival 
Liesching, is also visiting Argentina, 
to discuss trade relationships, the mis- 
sion which has attracted so much no- 
tice will be concerned mainly with 
financial matters. 

Probably its intention is to clear the 
way for the broader issues; particu- 
larly to settle the status of British 
capital at present invested in Argen- 
tina—in utilities, meat-packing, paint 
manufacture, department stores, to 
list a cross-section—of which the £250 
million sunk in the railways is by far 
the most important item. 

The fact that Sir Montague Eddy 
and Mr. B. H. Binder, both of the 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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pened, now or later. 


Mr. Ilsley Explained It 


needed at home. 


on some items. 





rE had been apparent for months that this might be 
a better time than most to bring Canada’s dollar 
back to parity with the U.S. dollar. 
for the cheap dollar had disappeared and with a ready 
market at home or abroad for just about everything 
this country produced, there was no need to retain the 
discount as a stimulus to exports. 
would be a loud squawk from particular interests like 
newsprint and gold mining, more dependent than 
others on the premium represented by the exchange 
differential, but that would come whenever it hap- 


The factor that made it now instead of later was 
the abandonment (perhaps only temporarily) of price 
control across the border. When Congress killed the 
O.P.A. and U.S. prices began to move up briskly, 
heavy additional pressure came immediately on to 
Canada’s own none-too-secure price structure. By May 
of this year, Canada’s cost-of-living index had risen 
21 per cent over the level of August, 1939, whereas 
the U.S. index was up 33 per cent. 
dency, because of the close trade relationship between 
the two countries, is for Canadian prices to seek the 
U.S. level. If the exchange differential had been main- 
tained, the tendency would have been for Canadian 
prices to have risen correspondingly higher, perhaps 
to around 45 per cent above August, 1939, even if 
U.S. prices had stayed at the May level. And they 
haven’t stayed there. With O.P.A. gone, they’re going 
still higher, how far no one Knows. 


In his speech last week-end, Mr. Ilsley explained 
how rising prices in other countries, especially the 
United States because of our large imports from there, level? 
affect our prices here. Higher prices on imports used 
in Canadian production must obviously affect Cana- 
dian production costs and therefore Canadian prices, 
except to the extent that those increases are offset by 
subsidy payments or absorbed by Canadian importers 
or distributors. And every increase in foreign prices 
for our own export products also stimulates pressure 
for increases in the domestic prices of such goods. 
Without such domestic increases, the tendency must be 
for more Canadian products to seek the more profit- 
able export market, when perhaps they are urgently 


The wiping out of the exchange differential will 
help to offset the effect of high and rising prices in 
other countries, since it will mean that the cost of 
imports will be 10 per cent less than it would have 
been otherwise. Mr. Ilsley said there is reason to hope 
that in some cases there will be an actual decrease 
in costs of some imports. In other words, the in- 
creased purchasing power of the Canadian dollar in 
terms of foreign goods may outweigh price increases 


By P. M. RICHARDS 


The war reasons 


Of course there 


The natural ten- 


Back to a 100-Cent Dollar 


Canada’s gold mining industry has, of course, suf- 
fered a sad blow, especially the ‘marginal’ producers— 
those treating ore affording only a smail margin of 
profit. The difference in exchange meant that gold 
was worth, in Canada, $38.50 an ounce instead of 
$35, and the loss of that $3.50 will close down some 
mines and shorten the life of others by confining 
their operations to higher grade ore. However, even 
the mines may have some reason for cheer, as under 
the new conditions the labor unions are likely to 
hesitate about pushing their demands for higher 
wages. Now the mining companies and stock specula- 
tors will have to put their hope in an ultimate increase 
by the United States of the price of gold from the 
present $35. This scarcely seems likely as long as the 
world trend is so strongly inflationary. 


Harmful Tourist Spending 


It will be interesting to see what effect, if any, the 
restoration of exchange parity has on the volume and 
value of U.S. tourist travel in Canada this summer. 
Travel bureau officials are quoted as saying that it 
will make no difference. Perhaps not in number of 
visitors—Americans, like Canadians, are eager to “go 
places”—-but presumably they will spend less. Actu- 
ally (though it’s heresy to say so in this highly 
tourist-conscious country) it is not really to Canada’s 
advantage to have a large influx of free-spending 


American tourists this year. Why bring in tourists 
to compete for an already inadequate supply of ac- 
commodation and to consume goods insufficient for 


our own needs? 


Why have American tourist spend- 


ing increasing the inflationary pressure on the price 


While the exchange restoration is hard on the 
newsprint producers and gold mining companies and 
others who receive most or all of their payments in 
terms of U.S. dollars, and on the hotels and prospective 
visitors to the U.S. caught with American funds in 
their possession, it is intended to benefit Canadians 
as a whole. It is a part, Mr. Ilsley said, of a national 
stabilization program, the objectives of which are 
“the preservation of real social values, the protection 
of the value of real wages, of the real incomes of 
primary producers, of the real value of the incomes 


of pensioners and teachers and office workers, and 


Canadians.” 


of the wartime savings of so many millions of 


It is of interest to note Mr. Ilsley’s reference to the 
International Monetary Fund. He said the Govern- 
ment would notify the Fund that the new rate is the 
proper initial rate for Canada at the time the Fund 
commences to operate, and added that Canada would 
retain the right to move the rate, whenever it might 
be necessary, up or down by as much as 10 per cent 


without the Fund’s approval. 
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Mechanical and Design Changes |. 
Add to New Cars’ Economy |: 
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New Chrysler models in 8 colors feature a distinctive front end grille, and i 


redesigned front and rear fenders which give a finer streamlined effect. 
The Chrysler Royal above is powered by a Spitfire 115 h.p. motor. di 
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First Mercury in the low-price field, the new 114 has a 93 h.p. V8 engine, 
with adjustable, double-acting, hydraulic shock absorbers, sealed-dry 
ignition distributor, and new oil-and-ozone-resistant ignition wiring. 























The 1946 Packard offers 68 mechanical and design changes. Added 
sparkle and more powerful exterior appearance is gained with a new- i 
styled radiator grille, and more massive sideguard bumper treatment. 




















The new Nash Ambassador has a conditioned air system giving a steady 
change of thermostat-controlled, fresh air with all windows closed, 
and it is claimed that its valve-in-head engine gives over 20 m.p.g. 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
Rritish Argentine Railway Council, 
while not actually members of the 
mission are accompanying it in- 
dicates that the railways and other 


| utilities will figure prominently in the 
; 
t 


taiks. 
rhe prevalent belief on the London 
ick Exchange that settlement of 
particular matter is the main 
‘pose of the visit is probably, how- 
r, an exaggeration. The substan- 
ij speculation in Argentine railway 
‘ks may also prove to have been 
rather overdone, for there is no evi- 
dence yet what kind of bargain the 
General’s representatives will be will- 
ing to strike. 


amore 


nc 


The Sterling Balances 


rhe financial focus of the negotia- 
tions will inevitably be Argentina’s 
large sterling balances, accumulated, 
like those of the Dominions and other 
countries more directly assisting the 
Allies’ war effort than Argentina, 
while Britain’s import needs were of 
overriding importance and her capa- 
city to meet them with exports very 
limited. 

\rgentina’s sterling assets are un- 
derstood to be about £140 million, 
somewhat more than _ Australia’s. 
There has been so much talk lately 
of “agreements” between Britain and 





a 








he U.S. to write down the sterling 
balanees in general — without, one 
would gather, mcre than nominal con- 
sulfation with the holders—that Ar- 
gentina might be glad of an oppor- 
tunity to redeem these, as it were, at 
par, in exchange for her railways. 
fhe market valuation of the rail- 
way capital in London is not much 
over £90 million at current stock 
prices, so that on the face of it, it 





So, a ee ee ee oe 
Loose Leaf 
Mining Atlas... 
—— FREE 


Entirely new and up-to-the-minute 
Loose Leaf book of maps, covering 
i the important mining fields of Can- 
{ ada. Included in this book is a 
pictorial explanation of a mine it- 
self; Ontario, Quebec and Dominion 
sales tax rates; Commission schedule 
of the Toronto and Montreal Stock 
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Exchanges; and pertinent Mining 
Facts. 

This Atlas is offered in con- 
junction with our weekly Financial 
Commentary, without obligation. 


JOHN H. BATTEN & COMPANY 
57 Bloor St. West, Toronto 


Please send me your new book of maps 
and weekly Financial Commentary, with 
the understanding that there is no obliga- 
tion on my part and that I will not be 
solicited for business by Telephone or 
personal calls by salesmen. 
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would be possible to make a fairly 
generous provision for repatriating 
the railways out of current sterling 
resources. 

However, General Peron himself is 
believed to be less enthusiastic than 
some of his more ardent followers as 
to the benefits of taking over the rail- 
ways at this stage, and a joint Anglo- 
Argentinian company seems to be the 
more likely outcome, with the sterling 
resources left for the more urgent 


purpose of financing imports of fresh 
British capital equipment. 

These bilateral agreements are per- 
haps not the best way of expanding 
trade, but in present conditions they 
are the quickest way. So long as the 
element of opportunism is not too 
strong, and such agreements as will 
presumably result in this case fit into 
some kind of general pattern, the feel- 
ing that something constructive is be- 
ing done is justified. 





NEWS OF THE MINES 





Gold Mining Industry Hard Hit 
With Dollar Again at Par 


By JOHN M. GRANT 


ANADA’S gold mining industry 
has suffered a drastic blow with 
the return of the Canadian dollar 
to parity with that of the United 


States. The loss of the $3.50 per 
ounce premium, which they have 
been receiving for nearly seven 


years on all the yellow metal they 
produced, finds the Dominion’s gold 
mines the hardest hit of any indus- 
try, by Finance Minister J. L. Ils- 
ley’s sudden announcement late last 
week in a move designed to protect 
Canada from inflationary influences 
from the United States and other 
countries. The blow was all the 
more staggering to the gold mines 
in that the recent budget failed to 
provide the expected benefits in tax- 
ation relief. At any rate the im- 
mediate losers will be the gold mines 
and their shareholders and_ first 
reaction is that many mines may 
have to close down and this is par- 
ticularly true of the marginal gold 
producers. The province of Quebec 
will be worse off than Ontario, as 
the average grade of ore in the lat- 
ter province is higher than in Que- 
bec, where the profit margin will be 
pretty slim in manv cases without 
the 10% differential in exchange. 
Attention is also again drawn in 
mining circles to the rise in the 
value of gold in world free markets 
and it is felt by some of those inter- 
ested that an offsetting factor 
against the loss of exchange would 
be the right to sell gold anywhere. 
At present the only channel through 
which gold can be sold is the Ottawa 
mint. 

The return of parity of the dollar 
invites deflation of wages and one 
of the first reactions to removal of 
the artificial disraritv between 
United States and Canadian dollar 
is that it should tend to clarify and 
settle the present labor unrest. In 
trying to see the bright side in so far 
as mining is concerned it is believed 
that within a reasonable time the 
mines will secure a return which at 
the moment is not apparent. Had 
the Canadian dollar not been re- 
valued it is figured costs would in- 
evitably have risen in mining as 
well as other industries. While the 
loss of the premium means a drop of 
10% some authorities are of the 
opinion this is definitely not a net 
loss to the mines and holders of gold 
stocks as before long they may see 
reduced costs. compared with what 
they have become, comrensating for 
some of the loss they will now take 
in the price of their product. 


According to W. B. Timm. direc- 
tor of the Mines and Geology 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of 
Mining, the greatest effect will come 
in payment and labor. In his opinion 
prospecting would suffer no serious 
set-back. “In effect,” Mr. Timm 
said, “the price of gold is going 
down from $38.50 to $35 an ounce. 
That is what the 10 per cent differ- 
ence in exchange meant to Cana- 
dian mines. Now, marginal mines 
will have to go after their high 
grade ore in order to make a profit 
and many of them will have to close 
down. The “drop” in the price of 
gold is going to affect labor. Men 
in mines which will no longer be 
able to carry on will, of course, be 
out of work. But in a province like 
British Columbia, where miners are 
on strike, operators will fee] they 


can’t meet union demands under the 
new set-up. I think in Porcupine and 
Kirkland Lake, where strikes have 
been threatening, labor will hesitate 
to take action under present condi- 
tions.” 


One finds it hard to believe that 
the Dominion Government will con 
tinue to ignore the gold mining in- 
dustry. Mining men feel that it rec- 
ognizes the fact that it should play 
an even greater part in the future 

e 


than in the past history of the Do- 
minion. It is probable the plans for 
parity had been known for some 
time, even before the budget and 
mining men are hopeful that before 
long the Government will implement 
some of the recommendations of the 
standing committee of the Senate on 
Natural Resources, and_ alleviate 
somewhat the disastrous effects the 
equalization of the United States 
and Canadian dollar is likely to 
have on the whole structure of gold 
mining. In fact, there are already 
suggestions that urgent representa- 
tions will be made to provide tax 
exemptions to offset in some mea- 


sure the serious loss to the mines’ 
e 


39 
income, particularly the numerous 
low grade operating properties. 


Some mining men are also of the be- 
lief that a higher price for gold 
may be in the offing. ° 


A new company, Kamcon Mines 
Ltd., is being forced by Consolidat- 
ed Mining and Smelting Co. to take 
over the optioned properties of 
Kamlac Gold Mines and_ further 
drilling is probable on both groups 
this summer. Diamond drilling car- 
ried out by Smelters on the groups 
in Yellowknife did not result in any 
orebodies being outlined, although 
some encouraging sections were ob- 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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SECURITIES 


NESBITT, THOMSON 


& COMPANY, LIMITED 
355 St. James Street West, Montreal 


Branches in the principal cities of Canada 




















The 
in a 


speak 


‘listening back.”’ 





Proved in rigorous wartime use, the 
new Electronic Dictaphone 
‘‘AE’’ Cameo dictating machine is now 
available for general peacetime use. 


pick-up and improved Electronic re- 


te iauie OO ietion 


Learn for yourself how this microphone ‘'Control Center’? will double your 
ability to get things done. Free descriptive literature will be sent on request. 


DICTAPHONE 


Model 


The New Dictaphone Model ‘‘AE“ 
Electronic Dictating Machine 









Adds the extra convenience and fidelity of 
Electronic Recording to the many exclusive 
operating advantages of the popular Dictaphone 
Cameo Model dictating machine. 
for cabinet, stand or desk-top use. 


Available 


cording enable you to dictate with 
absolute privacy under any conditions. 
An adjustable volume control enables 
your secretary to regulate the play- 


back for easy transcription. 


“AE” stands on your desk or 
cabinet or floor stand. 
in a low, conversational tone 

to the lightweight hand microphone, 

which also acts as a loud speaker for 


You 


Sensitive voice 


for you. 





Dictaphone Electronic Dictation will 
double your ability to get things done. 
It frees your secretary from the time- 
waste of two-person dictation—en- 
ables her to do other important work 


DICTAPHONE 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION LIMITED, 86 RICHMOND ST. W., TORONTO 





The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation (U.S.A.), makers of Acoustic 
and Electronic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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Business Established 
1889 


While keeping fully abreast of 

the times, this organization 

has acquired a fund of invest- 

ment experience to draw upon 

in serving its clients abroad as 

well as from coast to coast in 
Canada. 


A. E. AMES & CO. 
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GOLD & DROSS 





It is recommended that answers fo inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 


J. O’G., Victoria, B. C. — With cur- 
rent developments highly favorable 
and the ore position warranting 
greater mill capacity once the labor 
situation again becomes normal, I 
regard shares of MADSEN RED 
LAKE GOLD MINES as_ holding 
speculative appeal. A big develop- 
ment program is underway and this 
has resulted in important new ore dis- 
closures at depth. Results so far on 
the four new levels down to a depth 
of 2,100 feet have been very encour- 
aging. However, it will be some time 
before it is possible to capitalize on 
the new findings. Ore reserves at 
the end of February, 1945, were 726,- 
065 tons, grading slightly over $7 and 
this estimate was only down to the 
seventh level. The mill is expected 
to be up to capacity of 400 tons daily 
this summer. Cash and bonds in the 
treasury at the end of 1945 amounted 
to $850,000. 

W.M.G., Burlington, Ont. — CAN- 
ADA CEMENT CO. has called a 
special meeting on Aug. 21 to con- 
sider a proposal to split the prefer- 
ence shares on a basis of five-for-one 
announced June 3. The compromise 
or arrangement provides that five 
cumulative preference shares ($20 
par), callable at $30 and bearing an 
annual dividend of $1.30 per share, 
will be issued for each present prefer- 


ence share. Upon consummation of 
the proposal all arrears of dividend 
on the present preference shares, 
now aggregating $40.25 per share, 
will be extinguished and rights of 
preference stockholders in respect to 
such arrears will be recognized in 
the increased call price of the new 
shares. 

C.R., Strathroy, Ont. — A shortage 
of experienced labor is hampering the 
return to normal production at Mc- 
KENZIE RED LAKE GOLD MINES, 
but the mine is reported in good 
physical condition. Sufficient work 
was completed during the war years 
however, to establish the new north 
zone as a major source of ore. The 
vertical three-compartment shaft in 
the northeast zone will allow develop- 
ment of four levels at 100-foot inter- 
vals below the 1,250-foot horizon. 
There is also further favorable struc- 
ture to be explored north of the 1,250- 
foot level. In the main section of the 
mine it is planned to deepen the in- 
cline winze to the 1,650-foot level. 
Ore reserves are not estimated due to 
the lenticular character of much of 
the ore opened but the footage of 
new ore developed during the past 
year was more than sufficient to 
maintain the ore reserve position of 
the mine. The possibilities are re- 
garded as bright for mill expansion 
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Weakness for 


By HARUSPEX 
THE ONE TO TWO-YEAR NEW YORK MARKET TREND THAT 


Accumulation 


with completion of mine rehabilita. 

tion and extension of workings. 4 

net operating loss of $11,691 wag 
shown for 1945 as compared with a 

net profit of $117,718 during the pre. | 
vious year. Once an adequate supply 

of experienced labor is available a 

return to normal production will be 

possible. 

J.P.F., Ottawa, Ont. — Yes, COM. 
BINED ENTERPRISES LTD. has js. 
sued its first report, covering the 
period from July 7, 1945, the date of 


incorporation, to Dec. 31, 1945. It} 


showed net earnings amounting to 
$46,836, equal after preferred divi. 
dends to 33 cents a share on the 100. : 
000 shares of common stock outstand- 
ing. W.H. Wallace, chairman of the 
board, stated in the report that. oper-’ 
ations of the company and its sub- 
sidiaries during the period w ere | 
satisfactory and that sales were being | 
well maintained. Operating profit 
for the period was $101,362 and mis. 
cellaneous revenue, including profit 


SAVE 








AND PLAN 





Plan for the iilinies you want 
most and accumulate the required 
funds through a Canada Permanent 
Savings Account. Regular de- 
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DOMINATES CANADIAN MARKETS: With reconversion expected to 
be well completed by mid-year, the one to two-year market trend, 
while subject to occasional intermediate interruption, such as that 
witnessed in February, is regarded as forward. The intermediate trend 
of the. market is to be classed as upward from the February low points 
of 186.02 on the Dow-Jones industrial average, 60.53 on the rail 
average. 


Over the balance of the year there are a number of important factors 
that seem to incline to the favorable side of the ledger. Industry, 
for one thing, has moved through the worst of its 1946 labor difficulties 
and should be able to get into fairly good production over the months 
ahead. O.P.A., in the U.S.A., in turn, was relaxing prices when its 
tenure expired and, if renewed, will probably continue this policy. 
Finally, the American Congress is believed not far from a point of 
adjournment, thus promising some ease to the psychological back- 
ground. Only in the foreign field does there seem prospect of continued 
tension. 


In the interim, the stock market continues to move on low 
volume with but moderate change in prices. Indeed, since early 
February the market has been in a more or less horizontal range repre- 
sented by the February decline, the rally into late May, and the decline 
throughout the month of June. There is no technical evidence that 
these substantial price swings of the past five months, that is, from 
early February to date, are other than a repetition of accumulation 
tactics, such as have been previously witnessed in relatively high 
markets. Economic factors tend also to a similar conclusion. We 
would use current weakness for accumulation of selected stocks. 


DOW JONES STOCK AVERAGES 
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2/26 
68.23 68.06 
2/5 5/28 
RAILS 65.88 
60.53 6/27 
2/26 
DAILY AVERAGE STOCK MARKET TRANSACTIONS 
1,608,000 1,004,000 1,257,000 1,214,000 1,085.000 


APRIL MAY JUNE JULY 
£12.50 © 
206.97 5/29 206.72 
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posits soon build a fund for obliga- 
tions, emergencies and future 
expenditures. Savings earn 2%. 
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rehabili 
ies of $12,678 on sale of securities, 


11,691 was famounted to $15,353. Remuneration 
red with a got salaried directors and legal fees 
1g the pre. aggregated $19,255, reserve for de- 
late supply preciation was $3,933 and reserve for 
ailable a fg income and excess profits taxes, less 
ion will be prefundable portion of $7,456, totalled 
$46,690. Current assets totalled $544,- 
Yes, Com. 617 and current liabilities $153,379, 
TD. has is. Mleaving net working capital of $391,- 
vering the fy 238 at Dec. 31, 1945. 
the date of R.H.N., Preston, Ont.—No, KEWA- 
, 1945. 1t1¥GAMA GOLD MINES (QUEBEC) 
ounting to §LTD. is idle, in fact has been inactive 
erred diyji. jsince before the war and I have 
on the 100,. gheard of no plans for resumption. The 
k outstand- jlocation of the property, between 
‘man of the |0’Brien Gold Mines and Central Cad- 
t that. oper.'tillac, is interesting, but extensive 
nd its sub. |work has so far failed to prove up 
riod were ja commercial orebody. The property 
were being Jhas been developed to 700 feet by 
ting profit gshait, winze and considerable drift- 
52 and mis.Ming and this disclosed short, rather 
ding profit narrow, although sometimes high 
grade ore shoots. The company at 
last report had over $14,000 in quick 
assets. BIG LONG LAC GOLD MIN- 
ING CO. has been inactive for 
some years. I understand the com- 
pany has a share interest in Thomp- 
son-Lundmark Gold Mines and small 
shareholdings in some other mines. 
WHITE EAGLE SILVER MINES is 
also dormant. It still retains some 
silver claims in the Great Bear Lake 
area, N. W. T., but development 
results were disappointing on the 
second level although good silver 
values were reported to 120 feet. I 
have heard of no plans for the future. 
B. H. J., Brampton, Ont.—The 
ituation is that each outstanding 
common share of NATIONAL HO- 
IERY MILLS LTD. is being divided 



























into one “A” share and one-half of 
a “B” share. The “A” shares will 
be entitled to a fixed preferential 
cumulative dividend of 60 cents a 
year, accruing from July 1, 1946. 
They have no voting rights unless in 
arrears of dividends for six instal- 
ments quarterly. They are converti- 
ble into B, share for share. The com- 
pany is cancelling 84,329 unissued 
5'2% preferred shares, $5 par, and 
18,014 unissued common shares. 

P. D. £E., Winnipeg, Man.—The 
dividend policy of HARDING CAR- 
PETS LTD. will be reviewed at the 
year-end in light of the results of 
the full year’s operations, J. S. Dick- 
son, president, states. He says there 
have been production difficulties due 
to the upset state of industry and 
that it is proving more difficult than 
anticipated to attain full production. 
It is too early in the year to predict 
final results of operations. 

G. A. M., Shawville, Que.—Four 
groups of claims are held by AUR- 
LANDO GOLD MINES. One property 
is located in the Beaulieu River 
area, east of Yellowknife, another in 
the main Yellowknife sector, a third 
in the Red Lake area and the fourth 
in the Larder Lake area. Numerous 
quartz veins are reported on the 
Beaulieu claims where drilling is 
proposed. Drilling was carried out 
last year on the Red Lake property 
but only one sample was reported. 
being $9.80 over three feet. Previous 
drilling failed to show any results. 
Surface exploration is being carried 
out on the Catharine township. 
Larder Lake group and the Yellow- 
knife property has been examined by 
an engineer. 








a. The Stock Appraiser 











2 required 

tar agen By W. GRANT THOMSON 

gular de- 

or obliga- : UCCESSFUL investment depends on knowing two things:—(1) 
id = future What to buy (or sell) (2) When to buy (or sell). The Stock 
earn 2%. Appraiser—a study of Canadian stock habits—answers the first 


question. 


The STOCK APPRAISER di- 
vides stocks into three Groups 
according to their normal velo- 
city in relation to the Averages. 











GROUP “A’’—Investment Stocks 1. FAVORABLE 
GROUP “B’’—Speculative Investments 2. NEUTRAL or 
GROUP “C’’—Speculations 3. UNATTRACTIVE 
nd UNLISTED A stock rated Favorable or Neutral-Plus has considerably more 
STOCKS attraction than those with a lower rating, but it is imperative that 
purchases be made, even of stocks with favorable ratings, with due 
regard to timing, because few stocks will go against the trend of 
r & Co. the Averages. 
The investment Index is the yield of any stock expressed as a per- 
, centage of the average yield of all stocks, thus showing at a glance 
k Exchange the relative investment value placed on it by the ‘‘bloodless verdict 
of the market-place.”’ 
Toronto | 
—— LOBLAW GROCETERIAS CO. LTD. “A” 





PRICE 28 June 1946 — $34.00 


YIELD — 3.7%. 

INVESTMENT INDEX — 97 Last 12 months Up 34.3%. Up 31.4% 
GROUP — “A” Last 1 month Down 1.0°/. Up 7°%/o 
FACTORS — Neutral 1942 Low—1946 High Up 160.0°/. Up 81.5%. 


All active and well distributed stocks (with a few minor exceptions) 
advance or decline with the Averages. The better grade investment 
stocks do not normally move as fast as the averages, while on the 
other hand the very speculative issues have a relative velocity more 
than twice or three times as great. 


The Factors affecting the long- 
er term movements of a com- 
pany’s shares are ascertained 
from a study of their normal 
habits. Predominant Factors are 
shown as: 


Averages Loblaw A 














Distributing Fuel to : 
Ontario Homes and Industries 


Standard Fuel Co. Limited and its subsidiaries operate one of the 
largest organizations distributing coal, coke and fuel oil in Ontario. 


Dividend requirements on the new 414% Cumulative Redeemable 
Preferred Shares will amount to $45,000 compared with $75,140 
previously required for the 614% Preferred Shares which have 
been called for redemption on August 31st. 1946. 


Earnings, available for dividends on Preferred Shares, including 
refundable portion of Excess Profits Tax of $18,310 amounted to 
$107,015, for the year ended April 30th, 1946. 


We offer as principals: 


Standard Fuel Co. Limited 


414% Cumulative Redeemable Preferred Shares 
Par value $50 


Price: $51 per share to yield 4.41% 


Descriptive circular furnished gladly upon request. 


W ood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 
Winnipeg TORONTO Vancouver 
Ottawa Montreal New York Victoria 


London, Eng. Hamilton Kitchener London, Ont. 
































Averages superimposed—dotted line. 


LOBLAW GROCETERIAS A 
A participating preferred stock. 
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SUMMARY—The Class ‘‘A’”’ shares of Loblaw are entitled to a pre- 









Time and tide ...... 


It is human nature to put off until to-morrow what should be done 
to-day. This is not a good policy where one’s personal investments are 
concerned. 


Constant supervision of your securities by qualified persons will go a 
long way toward offsetting the effect of unfavourable influences on your 
invested capital. 


Check your investment portfolio against the following questions and 
see how it measures up. 


L) Is your portfolio well proportioned between bonds, 
preferred and common stocks? 


[] Are most of your securities readily marketable? 

[] Are the maturities of your bonds sufficiently varied to 
protect you from a possible change in interest rates? 

[) Are your investments well diversified as to govern- 
ments and industries? 

Are you holding securities which have been called 

beni d J 


for redemption or which should be exchanged for 
other reasons? 


[] Is your investment programme providing the maxi- 
mum amount of income commensurate with security? 


These are only a few of the questions which could be asked. If you are 
not satisfied with your answers, one of our experienced representatives 
will be glad to call and discuss matters with you without any obligation 
on your part. 


We invite you to consult us about your investment problems. 





















ferred dividend of 50c and then participate pro rata with the Class ‘‘B” 
Shares after the latter have received 50c per share in any one year. 
While, therefore, the ‘‘A” shares are not actually a common stock issue 
they have certain similar characteristics. As can be expected of any 
Stock in Group ‘‘A”’ they fluctuate somewhat less than the Averages dur- 
ing any given period. It will also be noted that in the advance of the 
Averages from the commencement of the bull market in 1942 Loblaw A 
Shares have shown a profit of only 80% or just about one half of that of 
the Averages. 

The Investment Index of 97 indicates that the yield on Loblaw A 
corresponds very closely to the average yield of all common stocks. 

Loblaw ‘‘A”’ is a stock in which Life Insurance Companies in Canada 
are permitted to invest and they provide a satisfactory medium for the 
employment of funds by the average investor who requires reasonable 


Security plus profit possibilities during bull markets. 











McLeop, YouNG, WEIR & COMPANY 


LIMITED 
Metropolitan Building 276 St. James Street West 
Toronto Montreal 
Telephone: Elgin 0161 Telephone: Harbou. 4261 
Offices at 


Terento, Hamilton, London, Ottawa, Montrea: Quebec, Sherbrooke and New York. 
Correspondents in London, England. 
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ABOUT INSURANCE 





Hemispheric Conference Keynote 
-- Free Private Enterprise 


By GEORGE GILBERT 


As was to be expected, the rep- 
resentative body of executives 
of insurance companies of North 
and South America which met 
in New York recently were 
strongly in favor of maintaining 
insurance as a private enterprise 
and opposed to the entry of the 
State into this field. 

At the same time, it was not 
overlooked that if further en- 
croachments by the State are to 
be avoided the private insurers 
must provide promptly and ade- 
quately and at as low cost as 
possible for the needs of the 
public for insurance protection as 
they arise. 


T THE recent Hemispheric In- 
“+ 4 surance Conference in New York, 
the first of the kind ever to be held, 
there were in attendance more than 
300 representatives and insurance 
executives of North and _ South 
America. The general aim of the 
conference, sponsored jointly by the 
Insurance Department of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
and the Inter-American Council for 
Commerce and Production, was to 
stimulate improved business _rela- 
tions among all the countries of the 
Western hemisphere. 

In welcoming the delegates, the 
chairman of the host committee, 
President James W. Randall of the 
Travelers Insurance Co. referred to 
the attitude of the American people 
towards private enterprise. While 








what for? 
He tried to swipe your Toro mower! 
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TORO MANUFACTURING CORP’N, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


IMPERIAL BANK OF 
CANADA 


DIVIDEND NO. 224 
Notice is hereby given that a Divi- 
dend of Twenty-five cents (25c) per 
share has been declared for the 
quarter ending 3lst July, 1946, pay- 
able at the Head Office and Branches 
on and after Thursday, the lst day 
of August next, to shareholders of 
record of 29th June, 1946. 
By order of the Board. 
W. G. MORE, 
General Manager. 
12th June, 1946. 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND No. 238 

NOTICE is hereby given that a DIVIDEND Of 
TWENTY CENTS per share on the paid-up 
Capital Stock of this Bank has been declarec 
for the quarter ending 31st July, 1946, anc 
that the same will be payable at the Bank 
and its Branches on and after THURSDAY, the 
FIRST day of AUGUST next, to Shareholders o. 
record at the close of business on 29th June 
1946. The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


By Order of the Board, 


S. M. WEDD, 
General Manager. 
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Toronto, 7th June, 1946. 


most of them feel it is the only 
system under which they can enjoy 
their freedom-—freedom which they 
like other peoples of this hemisphere 
prize so highly—there are some, he 
said, who have wondered at times if 
the dictatorial system of State con- 
trol such as was in effect in Germany 
and Italy before those nations fell 
in defeat might not be more efficient 
than the American system of private 
enterprise. Since the war, however, 
as he pointed out, certain revelations 
have come out of Germany that 
prove pretty conclusively that the 
dictatorial system of State control 
was not nearly as efficient in the 
production of airplanes, tanks and 
other war materials as was the 
system of private enterprise. 


Communist Philosophy 


In his address of welcome, Presi- 
dent William K. Jackson of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce sounded the 
keynote of the conference—‘“free 


unrestricted private enterprise.” 
Signs of communistic philosophy 


should be met head on, he said, by 
organized forces of freedom, and he 
added: “The next few years may be 
trying ones, testing the _ fullest 
patience of the governments and 
peoples of all countries. But there 
can be no more solid basis for 
guaranteeing peace and harmony 
among the nations than for .the busi- 
ness executives of a great business 
like insurance, which cuts across all 
business, to get together, become 
acquainted and set up working re- 
lationships for cooperation between 
the companies of the various 
countries.” 

Mayor William O’Dwyer of New 
York, said he was pleased to welcome 
such a conference on behalf of the 
city, as it represented an effort to 
talk over business problems on a 
friendly basis. He referred to his 
own visits to the other Americas in 
past years, and noted how effectively 
modern methods of communication 
have eclipsed time and space, and he 
looked for even greater progress to 
be made in the field of international 
commerce in the future. 

He also said he hoped the delegates 
from other countries would enjoy 
their visit and would learn to under- 
stand the American  people—to 
understand that they were “friendly, 
warm-hearted and generous.” He 
predicted that a second conference 
held abroad would lead the American 
delegates to a similar understanding 
of their neighbors, who were equally 
warm-hearted and generous. 


Place in Economics 


At a luncheon for the delegates, 
Professor S. S. Huebner, of the 
Wharton School of Finance, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, was the 
guest speaker, taking as his theme 
“A half Century of Insurance Pro 
gress.” Among other things, he said: 
“Insurance, comprising numerous 
types of coverage as they relate to 
human life values, property values, 
and profits, should be considered the 
fifth separate division of the science 
of economics.” Tracing the remark- 
able growth and progress of all lines 
of insurance since the turn of the 
century, he also stressed the impor- 
tance of a concurrent growth of 


insurance education. In this con- 
nection, he outlined the various 
educational facilities in insurance 
now available for training the per- 
sonnel who will be responsible for 
the progress of insurance in the 
future. 

Speakers at the conference _in- 
cluded William A. Patterson, presi- 
dent of United Air Lines, who dealt 
with “Aviation’s Part in Bringing 
Closer International Relations” ; 
Wilbert Ward, vice-president of the 
National City Bank, whose theme 
was “Economic and Financial Col- 
laboration Between the American 
Republics”; and Dr. Angelo Mario 
Cerne, director of the Compania 
Internacional de Seguros, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, who delivered an 
address on “Standardization of In- 
surance Definitions, Rules and Con- 
ditions.” 

Another speaker was Jorge Bande, 
Professor of Insurance at the Uni- 
versity of Chile, Santiago, whose 


subject was “Guarantees for Free- 
dom of the Development of Private 
Initiative in the Insurance Field.” 
After pointing out that insurance 
provides great funds of working 
capital, that it satisfies the necessities 
when most needed, and that it fur- 
nishes a psychological factor of pro- 
tection, he queried: “Is it strange 
that many believe it to be a business 
easy to exploit?” He added: “For 
these reasons, there are some who 
advocate a policy towards insurance 
companies which envisages _ their 


absorption by the State.” 


—— 






In his view the American nations |} 
should give “ample guarantees fo, 
the development of private insurance, 
iimiting their activities to discreet 
and prudent supervision, eliminating 
from their paths all obstacles such as 
excessive taxation, the creation of p 
State insurance organizations, ang ff 
restrictions on private initiative.” 

On the second day of the confer. ff 
ence all fields of insurance were 
covered by individual discussion 
groups, each headed by an American 
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WITH HEADQUARTERS 


| THE GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


announces the appointment of 


CHARLES C. MARTIN 
as Superintendent of Eastern Agencies 


IN TORONTO, Mr. Martin will be responsible for the super- 


vision and further development of the Company's Eastern Agency Organization. 
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and a foreign representative. After 
the conclusion of these separate dis- 















































ilies fe ' cussions, the annual banquet of the 
insurance Insurance Department of The USS. 
to discree po! imber of Commerce was held, at 
. | B bich the delegates to the conference 
eliminating . onesent 
‘les such as BY aa : 2 
reation of f Spruille Braden, U.S. Assistant 
‘tions, and PSecretary of State, was the guest 
jative ‘ Bspeaker on this occasion, and in the 
the confer. course of his remarks he said: “To 
ance were leave the reconstruction job to the 
: ; sovernment alone is to court the 
discussion 3° 





regimentation, the uninspired inertia 
and incompetent bureaucracy of the 
Asocialized State.” He went on to say 
th the average American “rebels 
at being stripped of his initiative and 
having his efforts restricted to the 
Fiowest common denominator of the 
most ineffectual worker. The issue 
is clear: To emerge from the morass 
of debt and a greatly overextended 
establishment of office holders into a 
state of full recovery, every proper 
inducement must be given to the 
brains and initiative and capital of 
private enterprise to do the job.” 

At the closing session of the con- 
ference, Dr. Virgilio Ortega, of Cuba, 
presented a paper on “Keeping In- 
surance on the Level of the Needs of 
the Public,” in which he stressed the 
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importance on the part of under- 
writers of not failing to provide 
adequate coverage for each new 
need for protection as it arises, as 
failure to do so gives the State a 
reason for becoming an insurer. In 
order that the public might become 
well informed on insurance matters, 
he urged the use of every medium— 
radio, magazines and newspapers— 
to achieve that purpose. The motto 
of insurance, he said, should always 
be: “The best service for the public 
at the lowest possible cost.” 


Norwich Union Life Expands 
in Canada 


According to an announcement by 
Sir Robert Bignold, D.L., president, 
and W. W. Williamson, F.I.A., gen- 
eral manager and actuary, the Nor- 
wich Union Life Insurance Society 
will shortly engage in the writing of 
life insurance in Canada on a nation- 
al scale. A Canadian board of direc- 
tors has been established of which 
Henry Borden, C.M.G., K.C., is chair- 
man and Crawford Gordon, vice- 
chairman. Corbet L. Drewry becomes 
general manager for Canada, and 
Kent H. Howard, formerly assistant 
manager for New Zealand, has been 
appointed assistant general manager 
for Canada. The Norwich Union Life 
is a sister company of the Norwich 
Union Fire, and, like it, enjoys a high 
standing in the business. It was 
established in 1808, and has been 
operating in this country on a small 
scale since 1899 under Dominion 
license. 

e e 


Inquiries 


Editor, About Insurance: 


Along with others, I am_ being 
urged by various insurance agents, to 
increase the size of the fire insur- 
ance policy on my house, “because of 
the increased cost of building”. If 
my understanding of the payment 
of fire insurance on a building is 
correct, this sales talk is misleading. 
As I understand it, the original cost 
is taken, minus a certain yearly 
depreciation. Would you put me 
straight on this point, please? 


A. B., Toronto 


What the insured is entitled to re- 
cover in case of a loss under a policy 
of fire insurance is the value at the 
time of the fire of the property des- 
troyed; not what the property cost, 
nor what it would cost to replace it, 
less depreciation for the period the 
property had been in existence at the 
time of the fire, though a court in 
fixing the amount of the loss will 
take into consideration all the con- 
ditions and circumstances existing at 
the time of the fire. 

There can be no question that there 
has been a great increase in property 
values, and whether these values are 
inflated or not they are the values 
upon which the cost of replacement 
of destroyed property and the cost 
of repairs to damaged property must 
be based at the present time. There- 
fore it behooves property owners to 
bring their insurance up to an amount 
in keeping with present day values 
if they want to make sure of being 
able to collect full indemnity in case 
of a loss. If and when property 
values decline in the future, property 
owners can readjust their insurance 
coverage to meet the situation. 


News of the Mines 
(Continued from Page 39) 


tained. Kamecon has an authorized 
capital of 1,000,000 shares and Kam- 
lac will receive 333,332 shares. Smel- 
ters has until January 4, 1947 to 
take up 666,668 shares for a total of 
$300,000. To the end of 1945 Smelt- 
ers had expended approximately 
$100,000. It can apply the value of 
its total expenditure up to Decem- 
ber 4, 1946 in taking down Kamcon 


stock. 
e 


Thompson-Lundmark Gold Mines, 
inactive gold producer, near Thomp- 
son Lake in the Northwest Territor- 
ies, hopes to resume underground 
operations by the first of 194 i. Im- 
mediate plans call for rehabilitation 
of surface plant, construction of 
bunkhouse to replace the one de- 
stroyed by fire and commencement 


of diamond drilling. Supplies are 
now en route to the property. A long 
crosscut from the Fraser shaft to 
the Kim vein will be driven and a 
crosscut will also be driven in the 
hanging wall section of the Fraser 
vein at 750 feet. A diamond drill 
station will be cut here in order to 
explore the Fraser vein at depth. 
The company has. approximately 
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$475,000 in cash, government bonds 
and supplies and this is considered 








adequate to bring the property back 
into production. 

As soon as power is available Buff- 
adison Gold Mines will proceed with 
shaft sinking to a depth of 1,000 feet 
and establishment of levels at 150- 
foot intervals. Foundations have 
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ONE WALL STREET 


We are pleased to announce establishment 
of a direct wire connection 
with 


FRANCIS I. duPONT & CO. 


Members 
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New Issue 




















5% Cumulative Redeemable Preference 
Shares (Par Value $25 per share) 


Common Shares (No Par Value) .............. 100,000 shares 


16,000 Shares 


Virginia Dare Limited 


(Incorporated under the laws of the Province of Ontario) 


5% Cumulative Redeemable Preference Shares 
(Par Value $25 per share) 


Capitalization 


(after completion of the present financing) 


To be presently 
Issued and 
Outstanding 


Authorized 


$750,000 $400,000 


50,000 shares 


Price: $25 per share 


A circular describing these shares will be mailed upon request. 


R. A. DALY Co. 


LIMITED 


80 KING STREET WEST 
TORONTO 
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been poured and the complete min- 
ing plant delivered to the property 
and installed ready for sinking. The 
concrete collar shaft has been com- 
pleted to a depth of 30 feet. The ore 
zones already indicated by drilling 
fully justify the most aggressive de- 
velopment plan, according to An- 
drew Robertson, general manager, 
who states exploration of the favor- 
able ore area is far from complete 
and that further ore disclosures can 
be expected with confidence. The 
treasury is well supplied with cash 
for the work with finances being 
provided by Anglo-Huronian, New- 
mont Mining Corporation, Noranda 
Mines and Buffalo-Canadian. 

Horace G. Young, of Toronto, has 
been appointed president and man- 
aging director of McKenzie Red 
Lake Gold Mines. Mr. Young who 
has been actively interested in the 
Red Lake camp for many years Was 
recently elected a director of Mad- 
sen Red Lake. He was in charge of 
operations at Howey Gold Mines 
when that property was brought into 
production. 

The three-compartment shaft at 
Heva - Cadillac Gold Mines had 
reached a depth of 288 feet on the 
incline, about the middle of June. 
Stations are to be cut at 360 and 
525 feet, incline depth, and lateral 
development commenced on the lat- 
ter. In the annual report A. W. 
Jeckell, consulting engineer, states 
that the diamond drilling program 
has disclosed a gold bearing zone 
along some 2,200 feet of formation 
south of the Cadillac shear zone. At 
present the probable tonnage indi- 








J. B. WHITE of J. B. White & Company 
was re-elected president of the Toronto 
Stock Exchange at the annual meeting, to- 
gether with R. J. Breckenridge as vice- 
president, A. L. A. Richardson, secretary, 
and J. T. Cannon, treasurer. The follow- 
ing members of the committee were also 
re-elected: Gordon R. Bongard, F. J. Fred- 
erick, J. Crawford, Frank G. Lawson, W. 
G. Malcolm, Gordon W. Nicholson, and 





T. A. Richardson. 


cated, by diamond drilling to date, 
amounts to some 267,000 tons with 
average grade approximating $10 
per ton. Mr. Jeckell points out that 
there are numerous and additional 
diamond drill hole _ intersections 
which will likely revise upwards of 
the probable tonnage mentioned. 
Diamond drilling is continuing and 
the present series of deeper holes is 
officially stated to have consistently 
shown improvement in both grade 
and width. 

J. R. Giroux, president and manag- 
ing director of Obalski (1945) Limited, 
following a visit to the company’s 
property, reports that a large crew 
of men are working on the Chibou- 
gamau road, and assisted by modern 
machinery, the work is progressing 
very rapidly. The Obalski shaft has 
been unwatered and sinking has been 
in progress on a three shift basis 
since the middle of June. 


Once men and materials become 
available Reeves MacDonald Mines, 
in the Nelson district, British Colum- 
bia—inactive lead-zinc property—is 
to be equipped for production on a 
basis of 1,000 tons daily, it is an- 
nounced by Pend Oreille Mines and 
Metals Co. which controls the com- 
pany. It is also proposed to increase 
the milling capacity of the Pend 
Oreille mine at Metaline Falls, 
Washington, by 1,000 tons daily, 
providing a potential rate of 2,000 
tons every 24 hours. Latest work at 
the Reeves MacDonald property was 
in 1938. Net profit of Pend Oreille 
last year was $37,904, after deple- 
tion, depreciation and provision for 
taxes. Net working capital is $644,- 
474. The company holds 1,399,000 
shares of Reeves MacDonald out of 
2,338,000 issued. 

Many properties have been exam- 
ined, since Steeloy Mining Corpora- 
tion turned its attention from its 
molybdenite prospect to the search 
for gold properties, and interests 
have been secured in Pitt Gold Min- 
ing Co., Mills Red Lake Gold Mines, 
Lingman Lake Gold Mines, Lingside 
Gold Mines and Trimac Porcupine 
Gold Mines, the annual report states. 
It is also anticipated that several 
other properties will be examined 
during the current season. The di- 
rectors believe that present holdings 
of the company hold a high degree 
of promise for the, future. The prop- 
erty which has reached the most ad- 
vanced stage of development is that 
of Lingman Lake Gold Mines where 
shaft sinking is getting under way 
to open two important looking zones 
indicated during the past year by 
diamond drilling. The balance sheet 
as of April 30, 1946, shows cash on 
hand of $87,213 and advances of $1,- 
111 to Alpha-Larder Mines. Invest- 
rents are carried at cost of $137,616. 

Shareholders of Little Long Lac 
Gold Mines were informed at the 
recent annual meeting that ore re- 
serves now stand at 526,119 tons, 
averaging $12.86, the highest in the 
mine’s history and that liquid assets 
exceed $1,000,000. The vein exposed 
in the long exploration drive to the 
west and north of the mine work- 
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ings on the 15th level was reported 
continuing strong. The last 30 feet 
averaged $22.72 over 19 inches and 
the last face $27.34 over a like width. 
The vein is now 400 feet long, two- 
thirds of which is minable. The drive 
is now entering an area of favorable 
geological structure and there is 
1,000 feet of unexplored ground in 
every direction. Results on the bot- 
tom level at 3,150-foot depth are also 
stated to be pleasing. The company 
has staked a large group of claims 
covering a_ greenstone-sedimentary 
contact about two miles north of the 
mine. 

Within the next few months The 
Cariboo Gold Quartz Mining Co. 
proposes considerable expenditure 
with a view to putting the mine in 
shape for the larger production now 
planned. This will include the sink- 
ing of a proper permanent working 
shaft and the purchase of new labor- 
saving machinery for underground 
work. The company has also ar- 
ranged for the construction of some 
50 housing units which will provide 
quarters for married couples. A net 
profit of $2,848 was shown for the 
four-month period ending May 31, 
after provision for depreciation and 
depletion. The increase in the sup- 
ply of labor permitted the company 
to resume some exploration and de- 
velopment work. 


Company Reports 


Silverwood Dairies 


Sig annual report of Silverwood 

Dairies, Ltd., for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1946, shows that 
sales for the period reached the 
record volume of $13,707,556, an in- 
crease over the preceding year of 
$1,181,047. 

From these sales was derived, be- 
fore dividends from __ subsidiaries, 
profit of $178,178, equal to 1.30 per 
cent of total sales. This compares 
with $159,068, or 1.27 per cent of 
sales, in the preceding year. 

Dividends of $69,078 from subsidi- 
aries—$54,078 from Silverwood 
Western Diaries and $15,000 from 
Silverwood’s’ Lindsay Creamery— 
brought net profit for the year to 
$247,257, compared with $159,068 a 
year earlier. Net includes refundable 
tax of $45,000 for the latest year and 
$54,000 for the previous year. 

Taxable income, after bond and 
debenture interest, depreciation and 
other deductions, amounted to $483,- 
178, representing a gross trading 
profit of 3.52 per cent, as compared 
with $463,068 and 3.70 per cent for 
the year before. Income and excess 
profits taxes, including refundable 
portion, amounted to $350,000 or 72.43 
per cent of entire earnings, against 
$358,000, or 77.31 per cent in the 
previous fiscal year. Consolidated 


earned surplus as of March 31, 1946, 
stood at $302,088, after payment of 
$35,038 dividends on preferred stock 
and $183,317 dividends on common 
stock. A year ago the account was 
shown at $273,186. 


Balance sheet discloses current 
assets of $2,381,010 and _ current 
liabilities of $1,423,835 leaving net 
working capital of $957,175, com. 
pared with $1,206,524 at the end of 
the preceding year. 
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A statistical record of all securities 
listed on the Toronto Stock Exchange 


A Copy will be mailed to interested Investors upon written request. 


DICKSON, JOLLIFFE & Company 


Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 
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Job evaluation. 
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instruction. 


copy on request. 








Management Services that include: 


| Time, motion and methods study. 


Incentive plans. 


Training of foremen and super- 
visors in methods improvement, 
cost reduction, personnel rela- 
tions and work simplification. 


Training in techniques of person- 
nel selection, placement and job 


{| Surveys of sales, distribution and 
merchandising methods, and 
analysis of markets. 


{| Surveys for the location of fac- 
tories and branch warehouses. 
{| Surveys and installation of pro- 
duction, budgetary, profit and 
cost control methods and systems. 


{| Complete surveys of operations 
and organization. 
Our booklet, “What is Industrial 
Engineering?” explains in some 
detail these phases of our service. 
We will be pleased to send youa 


J.D. WOODS & GORDON 
LIMITED 
15 Wellington St. W., Toronto, Canada 


J.D.W oods, President W.L.Gordon, Managing Director 
Ralph Presgrave e J. G. Glassco © J. A. Lowden 
G.P.Clarkson * D.M.Turnbull « B.H. Rieger 


Industrial Engineers and Consultants 





























Canadian Association of Advertising Agencies 
Elects Officers and Directors at Annual Meeting 










T. L. Anderson 
President 





Hector Fontaine 
Vice-President 








Harry M. Tedman 
Secretary-Treasurer 


At the Annual Meeting held recently in Toronto, the Canadian Association of Advertising Agencies elected 
for President T. L. Anderson, Vice-President and Managing Director, Cockfield, Brown & Co. Limited; for Vice- 
President, Hector Fontaine, President, Canadian Advertising Agency Limited; for Secretary-Treasurer, Harry 
M. Tedman, Vice-President and Managing Director, J. J. Gibbons Limited. 


Directors elected were: R. H. Vickers, President, 


Vickers & Benson Limited; Russell C. Ronalds, President, 


Ronalds Advertising Agency Limited; J. A. MacLaren, President, MacLaren Advertising Co. Limited; T. E. 
Walsh, Chairman of the Board, Walsh Advertising Co. Limited; Morgan Eastman, Vice-President, McConnell, 


Eastman & Co. Limited; Adrian Head, Vice-President 


ited; Howard F. Baker, Vice-President, Baker Advertising Agency Limited. 





and Managing Director, J. Walter Thompson Co. Lim- 
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